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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 


agricultural CO-OPKRATIOX IX AUSTRIA DURING. 
THE FIRST FIVI^ MOXTHS 01 ' WAR, 

{August-Deccmhtr, 19T4). 


Agricultural co-operation generally and abo\'e all agricultural co <.p- 
.ruive credit in the territories of the helligerant States is no\v passing 
UiUgh a period of crisis, the effects of which it is well to take into con- 
iAration as they may furnish useful lessons for the future. It is perlia])S 
>=:;icrfluous to say that co-operation has never been ])Ut to so severe a 
‘.dt as in this period ; and the fact that it can hold its own uiuler the 
resent adverse circumstances is evidence of the wU'dor.i ol its ))riiiciples 
the solidity of the institutions that have been foundedto carry tliein out. 
let us first of all briefly summarise the decrees and provisions issued 
h the Agricultural Department and the otlier De|x\rtinents at \ leiuia. 
iia-ctly concerned with agricultural co-operation. ^ ^ r \ i 
Immediately on the outbreak of the war, the Minister o y giicu ture, 
driver, issued a Decree by w-hich the rural population was assuiu la 
“i-c funds deposited in the rural banks ran no risks and that consequr n 3 
•fere was no reason for fear in regard to their safet> aiu t le so k 1 y o 

i-e hanks themselves. ^ , , , ,, • 

I On August 2nd., he issued a second Decree addressed to aU t e . g ^ 
ritural corporations and co-operative federations in w iic 
■Pessary it was to restrict the grant of credits withm le 11 , ‘ 

>« absolutely necessary, above all j>' the case 

‘"maud for assistance on the part of the btate, ,>pf>iu)mv 

®eptiotial conditions, the Pepartment advisp the most "b ' 

-‘2 announced that the payment of the second part of che 
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which the corporations and federations in question were entitled woy’a 
suspended. 

The savings obtained by means of the above economies slioulc 
least in part, supply the needs that under ordinary circumstances 
met out of the Government subventions. 

The decree of August 14th.; 1914. issued by the Department of Agr: 
culture and addressed to the agricultural corporations and co-oj)er..tiv,- 
federations, in regard to the continuation of the work of the dairies and 
dairies, also comes within the sphere of agricultural co-operation. .\s , 
result of the general mobilisation ordered in the whole Austro-Hinv^^,,; 
Monarchy, a great diminution of activity in every branch of the nati 
economy, especially in the rural districts, through the deficiency of lab -;, 
ers, was to be foreseen. However, as the war broke out in the 
of summer, at a moment, that is to say, when a large part of the crops v,e:a 
already harvested or ready to be harvested (this is especially true iv 
regard to the districts of Austria, cultivated vith grain and utilised 
meadow land, and less so in regard to the viticultural districts, winch. I im;- 
ever, as compared w ith the former, occupy but a small portion of the adtiv 
ated area) , the number of the labourers could be diminished \\ iti.' 
quite anesting or paralysing the work in the offices oi the farms and 111 i >■ 
fields. It is otherwise in the case of those branches of rural economy tb-.: 
caunot endure a reduction of their strength, and amongst these one “i ' 
most important is that connected with the treatment of milk, that is t*- -..v 
the whole dairy industry, which in Austria is largely carried on on co-ojiil- 
tive principles. Milk, butter and cheese are articles of the first necesrity 

for which substitutes cannot easily be found, and a large part of the uro...^ 
population, and even more of the rural population, have daily ikt.;: 
of them. For these reasons, the Agricultural Department at Vienna .-i 
dressed the above instructions to the Rural Corporations and their feder. 
tions, urging them to interest themselves especially in this branch of rur. 
industry" and take all the necessary steps to prevent a reduction of the pm 
duction through deficiency of workmen, by the substitution, as far as 
of female labour for male labour, of which there is a total or partial 
The decree of the Department of Justice of August nth., 19x4, rei.a 
ive to the temporary sus].ieusion of inspections, has also its importaa:- 
for co-operation. It is known that by virtue of the law of June lOi- 
1903,3011. D. I., no. 133, ever>^ economic consortium founded in accourt: ^' 
with the law Ko. 70 of April 5th., 1873, must submit to a general 
every tw'o years ; the Federations were charged with the duty of c n.. 
out these inspections. In consequence of the mobilisation and of t ae u- 
that not a few of the iAspectors w^ere called on for active militar> 
many Federations legally authorised for the work of inspection were im 
able to carry out the work within the limits established by the ^ 
consequence of this, the Department of Justice forwarded to the Preside. ^ 
of the Courts of Appeal a decree by which, in substance, the Federm:| •- 
were relieved from the obligation of inspecting the consortiums, m - 
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dering themselves liable to the provisions hud down i„ « , i „f ,1,^ 
,-jjister.al Order o£ June 24th., tgop Boll L. I Xo in ^ 

Finally, we must speak of the moratorium of Julv jrst. 
at 200 crowns the amount of the deposits demand fo'r u ithdrawal 
,, „.bich might be made to the Banks, savings banks and rin.il banks 
;ius amount seemed too lugh in the case of the Rural Banks (of Raifieissm 
A-steffl) as tlte great majonty of the deposits in them do not execvd llu- 
^ouiit of 200 crowns; so application was made lor its reHluctio,, and tile 
,;,vertiment considered this in the Imperial Order (§ 14 of the State Con 
eitution of date of December 21st., 1S67, Boll, h, i, \o. 141) „f August 
1914, for the continuation of the moiatoriiim demvil on il.e pr.ved- 
aj July 3tst. By this Order the amount of the repavnieiits to be claiineii 
;:oiii the Raiffeisen Banks, was reduced to 50 crs. 


It is difficult, under existing circuinslauccs to speak of tin.- exact 
^iiuation of agricultral co-operation in Austria to-dav ; iii any easi^, it is 
the time to pronounce any final judgnieiil on the matter, h'or that 
•K should have full knowledge of the facts, but to-das' our kuouk-dgi* is 
incomplete ; whilst it is evident that the consequences of thejnesent situ- 
itioa, and the effects of the war on agricultural co-o])eratif>ii generally will 
■::iy be fully evident in the future, when the prcs(‘nt situation lias 
nained its full development and the critical jioriod whicli agrieiiltuni! 
,>oi)eration is now going through Iras l.)ec]i ]kissp»1. TIk' elements wv 
xissess are, however, sufficient to allow of our analysing cvem now the 
casting situation of agricultural co-operation in Austria ; we siiall begin 
hth the most important branch in which so much of its action is «lis]»!ayeii, 
'iiat of agricultural co-operative credit. 

From what has been published in the Icciinical pa]>ers and above all 
-I the " Oesierteichischa landwirtschajllicke Gcnosscvsihittfsprcsst: it seeing 
sear that the Raiffeisen Banks have not h;ul to contend wilh serious 
afiiculties through runs upon them due to ])anic and want of conlideiUT 
-their financial solidity. The withdrawals made do not amount lo exces.>- 
‘■'■ely large sums, when the situation is considered, and \vcr<“ largclv due 
‘'^the real requirements of the population, above all i>ci'ansc many called 
?>!i for active service did not neglect to provide themselves before going 
otli the money required to meet the expenditure they wmild presumably 
■acur in the course of the war. The departure' of many employees f*f 
ue Rural Banks for the purpose of joining tlicir regiments, imh'cd, 
some difficulties, but these were soon overcome by means of their 
substitution, and in this way the Rural Banks could continue im- 
■istiirbed in the exercise of their activity, wilh the efficient sup]Kut u{ 
•ne Federations and Central Banks. We must here point out the practical 
“■ivantage the Central Banks have above all [froved themselves in the 
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present contingency, showing themselves most useful, and to them it : 
largely to be attributed if the Rural Banks have been able to survive 
crisis without being too severely shaken and without suffering serious 
Without the assistance and support of these institutes, which are real clear 
ing houses for the rural banks, it is certain that agricultural co-operatir I 
credit whould have suffered much more severely by the state of war I 
that many banks would have failed. With a \dew to the developmea* ^ 
of co-operation in ordinary times, we must insist on the fact that the 
war has shown not only the advantage but the indispensable necessitv 
both of Federations and Central Banks, of which it has often been 
that they are not only useless but even injurious. 

From what has been said above, it is evident that the chief burden of 
the situation fell on the central co-operative banks ; their task was and k 
anything but easy. The applications for money made by the rural baiib 
exceeded, on account of their actual requirements, the ordinary limits, ani 
the central banks, to which the moratorium gave little protection, had to 
obtain the necessary amounts, as they could, which was, in certain ca?c>. 
only possible after great difficulties had been overcome and it was not 
possible to meet the demands to their full amount. The Raiffeisen Banks 
had, therefore, to adapt themselves to the circumstances of the momen: 
and be rather sparing in granting new loans. Besides, the scarcity d 
money had already rendered the work of the central co-operative banb 
of Austria difficult for some time past ; under existing conditions, thk 
was felt even more intensely and caused more serious embarrassinerit 
than in ordinary times. It was therefore necessary to raise the rate nj 
interest and to apply to the Austro-Hungarian Bank for credit. 

At this moment Austria feels the want of a Central Clearing House 
{Zentyal-Geldati-sgUichstelle) to facilitate the work and administration oi 
personal credit on a co-oj')erative basis on the model of that possessed by 
the German co-operative societies in the “ Prussian Central Co-operative 
Bank ’’ {Preitssiscke Central-Genosscnschaftskasse), 

As regards the institution of the ‘‘War Foan Bank (Kriegsdarkkr.^- 
kasse) let it suffice to say that it is not the intention of the Finance Depart- 
ment at Vienna that it should serve also for agricultural credit on co-op 
erative lines. The funds of this Bank are reserved exclusively for industry 
and commerce and, although the representatives of the interests of a^ri 
culture have endeavoured to arrange in order that agriculture may 
allowed to benefit by this Bank, the Department of Finance has not ye' 
authorized this. 


* 

* * 

We have still to speak of agricultural co-operation in connection witl 
distribution, production and sale. We may say generally, in regard to all tbes 
departments of co-operation, that the agricultural consortiums in the fu- 
months of the war had a by no means easy task before them, that of suppiV 
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, War Department. We mention tins fact, which has occurred for iIk* 

time in the history of co-operation in the whole world, and insist on 
f importance ; indeed, the agricultural co-operative societies, when this 
!|v^vas entrusted to them, had to solve a difficult problem, of muUmhtcd 
j-ortance for the whole national economy. In Austria very recently. 

laws were passed on this subject. kno^\Ti as the “ haws for Assist 
tcein'case of War ” {Knegsleisiwipgcsdzc) of December iOth., 1012. J>o]!. 
Imp- ^' 0 - 236 ; the supply of grain to the army in time of wwv was regnl 
fed by § 28 of the law. The War Department, however, decided, on the 
for-nsal and with the help of the Agricultural Department, to entrust 
[;,■ agricultural consortiums with the sup\>ly of grain and tlius for the 
nainent postpone the application of the law on assistance in easo 
jfwaT, The large Federations of Lower Austria, Bohemia and Moravia aeei^pt- 
the charge and, with the support of the Klevator Consortiums {l.<t;yr- 
.;y\'}wssenschaften) and other co-operative societies, supplied Ihi- armv 
til many thousand truckloads of grain for bread, besides eattk- foods and 
,iir at prices fixed by the War DcpartMoil. But, owing to there being no 
.-mization for centralising this most imi>ortant service, the work of ihv' 
derations, initiated with good success, had later on to struggle sgainst 
■inns difficulties ; in fact, the purchase of grain soon degeneiatc'd into a 
.tier of speculation on the part of public and private institutions which 
uipeted with the Federations and bought grain at prices higher tlmn Ihosu 
vul by the War Department, in this way rendering the purchase mon- 
Scult for the Federations. Let us also add that maximum prii'cs for 
ran and flour had not been fixed and nothing was <loiie in the way of en- 
^rtically resisting the accumulation of produce in tlie hands of purchasers 
d sneculators, by which the continual rise of prices might have been 
Locked. The consequence of all this was that at lire cud of vSiqitemher 
le Federations were compelled to suspend the large su])plic‘s of grain they 
-.1 iitj to then made and the War Department applied the law on assist- 
;:ce ill case of war for the purpose of obtaining siiiqilies of gram. _ We 
:ve not yet sufficient figures to show, exactly, the share I lie eonsorlmnm 
r.i federations took in supplying the army and we shall limit ourselx es t licrc- 
fie to giving a few figures to show at any ratt^ the shan t ic oo op( ra i\< 
■flitutions took in supplying the forces in the field, ihe yt ”!'.”' 
.0>ver Austria supplied 1,575 truckloads of grain for an amount « d. 7 «> ' > 
rt, besides large quantities of hay, straw and oats , m Bohenim, 1 In . 

of the Czech Consortiums supplied i ,537 truckloads of 'yy ^ 
d- for the amount of 2,085,755 crs.. and, for purposes f ^ ' fl' , 
Son, i,467trockloads of grain and flour for an s , mlied 

Lravia, the Central Federation of Czech Agnciiltu/a ^ 
coo truckloads for an amount of 6,000,000 cis.^ ykik juantitics by tin- 
■'atr produce, hay, oats and straw were supplied m g 1 ' . 

;«drll Fedemtion cf German Agricultural Consortumis n ^ 
Sfevator Consortiums of Upper Austria, the ^ 0 dc 
‘td the Federations of Laibach, Botzen, Graz, Klagenfurt, Spalato 
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The purchase in mass of articles of consumption through the , 
tivc societies by the Federations continued without interruption, in spite,) 
many difficulties, amongst which we may mention in the first place t'-* 
suppression, in the month of August, of the carriage of private goo(!< , i 
the railways, and, after the resumption of this service, the entire lack A 
first, and afterwards the insufficient supply, of closed trucks, so that despat< 
had to be made in open tmeks. 

It was not possible to meet the demand for chemical manure? ; 
autumn as there was no importation of these manures from Germany, 'fi- 
prices of cattle foods rose considerably, partly owing to the exportah 
to Germany. The situation of the Milling Consortiums is now very i-. 
favourable, owing to the lack of grain and the high prices asked for it. 'H- 
sale of agricultural produce has been less afiected by these disturbaiic-s 
corn, rye, oats, hay for straw, livestock and in some provinces even cheese- 
could be supplied to the army ; only those provinces that usually ex]?,r 
livestock, amongst which the Tyrol and Vorarlberg are the most iin])ort: ;; 
have suffered considerable losses in this department. We have already s}Kjk( 
of the dairy societies. The distilleries (Brennereigenossenschafieii] 
co-operative character were obliged to reduce their production owini; : , 
the increased price of potatoes and barley. 

Altogether, we may say that all the agriculliiTal consortiums nre wrrk ’ 
ing regularly and that, in spite of many difficulties, they continue Tlic;: 
business as far as is possible ; u]j to the present the agricullaral co-opera: r. - 
societies have not suffered too severely. 

It is clear that the general situation of agriculture has an a|>] >rec! 
effect also on all the branches of agricultural co-operation. We <h . : 
note here in this connection that the prices for livestock and meat have : ' - 
been greatly affected ; it is otherwise with milk, butter, fruit, vcgetabjc • 
^vine and poultry ; the price of eggs rose owing to the export to Geriiia::;'! 
and the diminished importation. | 

We must, finally, note the action of the Government in its tavt.-a' 
and decrees in respect to the reduction of the irtilisation of graii: .; v: 
potatoes for distilling ; the utilisation of barley, potatoes and maize :■ r 
bread, and the limitation of the slaughter of calves. The GoverniriC-::' 
suspended the tax on grain, and forbade its exportation. By (Jrder of 
Department of Commerce, in agreement with the Departments of Agricnltr.: 
and Home Affairs, issued on December 28th., 1914, maximum piav- 
were fixed for wheat, rye, barley and maize, varyiiig with the province', 
and coming into force on the loth. of December. By order of the sa::;:' 
Departments, of date of December 19th., 1914, Boll. D. I- j- 1 ' 
maximum prices were a^so fixed for potatoes, also varying with the pu 
vinces. This order came into force on December 23rd., 1914. 

A few words must be said as to the participation of the agricultunl co:.- 
sortiums in the Austrian War Loan. The amojint subscribed by the ac'- 
cultural co-operative societies we are considering and in the first 
therefore, by the Rural Banks, was comparatively large. For the purr‘d'' ■ 
the Government amended the provisions of the moratorium decree -• 
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.^ifd Raiffeisen Banks ; § 5 of the moratorium deert'e of Xovctiilier 
:‘li. 1914 abrogated, for purposes of the war loan, the provision in’ which 
^nthdraw’als of deposits in the Rural Banks were limited to the amount 
’^j;,ocrs. a month and, for the purposes of the national subscription of 
/re loan, permitted withdrawal of the entire deposit. We have not yet 
."y^iv;e information as to the amount subscribed l)y tlic co-operative agri- 
-'-Iniral institutes; however, according to the notices already published, 
:• -uiv be said that between 25,000,000 crs. and 30.0(x),(>0(.>, crs. Itave 
subscribed. Considering the objects of agricultural co-operatioi} 
r personal credit, the constitution of societies with these objects and 
/■■I mode in which they work, the *' 0 <^^krycichi$ch(’ lamhvirhcJkijtlichi' 
i)vyi^cnschajtspyess& ", organ of the General Federation of Austrian Agri- 
■•Itural Consortiums, expresses its doubt whether agricultural co-ojk’- 
l-.'ian has not gone beyond the utmost limits of its fmajicial resources 
fubscribing so largely. 
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CO-OPERATIVE LEGISLATION IN CANADA (i). 

Hy T. K. Doherty, 

Commissiontr for Canada of ike International Institute of A^rtcuhure. 


In other articles (2) reference has been made to the formation 
provincial laws of co-operative societies for the purposes of marketing ur 
and fruit and the purchase of supplies required in conducting the Inidnts 
of the members. Provincial laws providing for incorporation of co-o]XTativ 
associations for other purposes (if the co-operative credit banks or “ 
populaires”, established chiefly in the Province of Quebec, be excepted) a: 
not of such economic iinportance, but a brief survey of that legislation hea S 
of interest. 


§ I. Co-operative d.viry legislation. 


Dairy associations either for the manufacture of butter or cheese or 
are organized under provincial laws which are more or less uniform. Pr<v.,i 
sion is generally made that five or more patrons may form a com])any wi- 
a capital of S 1,000 and upwards divided into shares of S5 to $25 each. 1 
some companies each share carries a vote, and in others the rule is one in;;: 
one vote. Usually there is a fixed charge for manufacturing var^dng arG'Ti: 
ing to the size of the factory, and this charge furnishes the coinpain 'Ait 
its working expenses and its dividends as profits are available. Where 0: 
c’idends are paid the manufacturers’ charge is fixed each year with a view t 
meeting current expenses only. 

It has not been the practice to purchase the milk outright. The pro-hx 
belongs to the milk suppliers and they receive usually once a month the 
of all the cheese or butter, less the manufacturing charge. The factories ar 
not grouped into federations co-operatively, as the Irish Societies are. ^vlt. 


(1) For a more detailed study of this subject by the same author, sec the 
Gazeiie of Canada, May, 1914, 

(2) See Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, October, 1911, “Agricultural 
jsation in Canada, “ and June, 1914, “ The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator CocipacL 
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jjentral s^ety to attend to the marketing, which, as well as the collrttivc 
lactose of supplms.is earned out on a largescalo vrith consequent economic 
;eiii!t5. In Canada a salesman is apjxiinted hi- tlie patrons to attend on oer- 
appointed days meetings of the Butter and Cheese Boards wIktc the 
^tions meet the commission merchants aid sell to the highest l.i.lder 
5,«ntly a few factones in the Province of Queliec have coinliined to ina.kel 
.jjeir product in Montreal. 


§ 2. Other co-opkk.\tivk lkgisi.atkin’. 

Legislation regarding other forms of agricultural eo-opcratioii is more 
^versified and it will be necessary to consider each province separately. 


(a) Britii^h Colinnbia. 

The Agricultural Associations Act provides for tlie formation witli sliarc 
.apital and limited liability, of associations for pioductinii as \vc‘ll as for sale 
-linearly every product of the farm, as well as for tire pureliase of sujiplii-s 
in fact they may be organized for any purpose which may he appruved hv 
:k Minister of Agriculture having for its object the develo] uncut td 
..:^nailture. A shareholder may have shares to an amount mentioned in the 
iv-laws but not to exceed one-quarter of the sliaie cfiijital. vSliares are 
‘jansfcrable subject to the consent anti approval of tiic assnciatiim and 
^kire carries a vote. 

Section 44 of the Act provides ; “ An associ.ation '^liall IxMlcciucd lobe 
i iimed upon the co-operative system if provision in made by its a institution 
■M by-laws for securing to all producers wlio are mendxas of the as- 
veiatioTi a share in the profits of the association in propoilioii to tiu* value 
"i the produce supplied by them, after payjnent of a dividend u]x)n the 
c^rpital stock not exceeding six |)er centum jier annum. Provision shall also 
x raade for enabling all producers in the district to becfune members of 
'h association liy limiting the number of shares to beheld byain ‘'single 
‘aeniber, or by other effective regulations, ” 


(b) Albcriii. 

The Co-operative Associations Act (Chapter i2*of the Statutes ot 1913) 
provides for incorporation of associations of liniitecl lialnlity for tliepur]X)se 
''‘Carrying on any labour, or fulfilling the recpiirements of any contract or 
^dertaking, bv or on behalf of labourers, or for the purjxise of conducting 
carrying on any co-operative store or business, wholesale or retail. 1 he 
vjinher of shares to be issued is unlimited, but each member has but one 
'Ote, There is provision for the payment of interest on the paid up jxirtion 
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of the shares ; the net earnings over and above that may be 
any lawful purpose. Any two or more associations may amalgamate 


(c) Saskatchewan. 

The Saskatchewan Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act (Clia]>ter 
62, 1913) provides for the formation ol associations for the purix)ses of the 
purchasing or selling of live stock, farm products or supplies on the eo-or.. 
erative plan. The w^ord '* supplies " is interpreted to mean buildinc 
fencing material, flour, feed and such other commodities as may be shipjx,i 
in car lots and distributed from a warehouse, but is not to be interpretc d 
applying to a retail business. 

Seventy-five per cent of the shareholders must be agricullnri-t- 
There is provision for the single vote, for the creation of a reserve ihnd 
equalling at least 30 % of the paid up capital ; payment of interest on th^ 
capital stock not exceeding 6 % ; division of the remaining profits 
the patrons in proportion to the volume of business done. 


(d) Manitoba. 

The Co-operative Associations Act (Chapter 36, Revised Statutes o{ 
1902) provides for limited liability associations " for the purpose of carrying 
on any labour, trade or business, whether wholesale or retail, except the 
working of mines, minerals, or quarries, and the business of banking 01 
insurance. ” 


(e) Ontario. 

In Ontario, where many co-operative societies flourish, there is no spe- 
cial co-operative law. Co-operation is secured under a general clause o( 
the General Stock Companies Act by applying to the Provincial Secretary^ 
Under this arrangement a great deal of latitude is pennitted as to consti^ 
tution, by-laws, rules and regulations. The Department of Agriculture 
adopted certain model by-laws which are particularly recommended, buti 
the by-laws do not fonn part of the letters patent and can be ameiidcii 
to suit the needs of the associations. 


(f) Quebec. 

Farmers’ clubs co-operative societies are provided for by Section 1 
of the Revised Statutes of 1909 ; stock breeding syndicates by Section f 
and co-operative agricultural associations by Section 12, amended by th< 
Statutes of 1912. The economic activities of the various association 
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under tbese Acts hive not yet attained imiKuiant wonortiem. 
more imi^oitant are the associations fonued uiuUt the Co.ov.raiive 
H\aihcates Act, Section 19 nf tlie Revised Statutes of luuu. The eo- 
.-.peiative credit banks styled caisses populaiivs. " to which releu iuv 
been made, are established in the Rn>viiiee under this Act. C<>-u|KTa. 
:;ve syndicates may be formed for c(nisumi>tion, proiluction, and ciedii 
Xhey are in the nature of joint stock compiuiies with limited Ualnhty 
the declared object of “ studWng, proteetiug and defending tlie mv 
v.mic interests of the labouring cla.sscs. and hjr tliai jairposc hiiying and 
-filing to the members such articles as arc neccssai \- fni i)ie support and 
MV the industrial works of the members, opening up credits for tlieiu ami 
linking loans to them; establishing works in common f >1 the a^^Lviate- 
authorizing them to devote thciiL^dves to processes of ]no.lnftion and 
:a the selling of the products thereof either oolleeliveU imlividnatlv. 
Vanners clubs and agricultural societies iiiav aciinirc sliaio luniei the 
Pi-o].)crative Syndicates Act. 

A board of Management of five meiiihers a]i]>ointed at the general 
axfting transact all the the business of the associations. Thf aeli\iticsof 
:'an Board are subject to a Board of Supefvisioi;. 'riien a board of Cia-dit 
ni three members absolutely controls loans. The oneunau-oiie-vot<- mle 
,.;aj other recognized co-operative features |)revail. Although 1 !k- )>ro 
vidiins of the Act do not indicate that they were ])artien]arl> designed for 
‘.he farmers, nevertheless, farming ecimnninities in the Province liave 
aiken full advantage of the Act, esiiccially for the organization of tlie cn 
uKa alive credit institutions just referred to. I'he forma.tion of tlicse 
under the guidam^e of their foniider, Mr. Alphonse Di^jarilins, jire- 
■:ve(d by several years the passing of the Syndicates Act. It is nmlerslood 
that this Act was enacted cliiefly' to jnomole iIk' establishment td ihe^^e 
■ank^ and the co-operative economic activities of their mcmlH is. 


(f) Prince Eduuni Eland. 

There is no general Act providing for co-o])eration. However, the Co- 
operative bruit Company and the Co-operative P.gg and Poultry Assoeia- 
tion, incorporated tinder special Acts, have been attcmled hy marked suc- 
cess. Under the latter Act local egg and poultry circles ari‘ organized on 
'‘purely co-operative basis and the local units ha\‘e been {(“derated for (.“co- 
"oniic purposes of common advantage. The Dominion Dejiarlmeni of 
A^^riculture, through the Live Stock Branch, has collaborated .iclively 
^th the Provincial Department in designing the’ re^inisite legislative and 
-c^ulatory measures, besides furnishing the services rfi two or three ex]jerts 
^’ho are continually in attendance. The work done on the Island, mvolv- 
the formation and federation of sixty-four Circles, is Upical of otlicr 
similar work being successfully accomplished in nearly every province of 
Dominion. 
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(g) New Brunswick. 

No co-operative legislation exists. However, the members of 
of the ordinary agricultural societies occasionally co-operate for cert. n; 
purposes. Nearly all of them buy pure bred live stock and improv ed se-ob 
for the benefit of their members, and some of them deal quite exten^iveiv 
in fertilizers. 


(b) Nova Scotia. 

The cultivation of fruit is the leading farm industry in this Provir:-;;; 
hence the United Fruit Company of Nova Scotia, Limited, already rehm ; 
to, is of paramount importance. However, the Act under the aurhoin 
of'which this Company has been formed provides facilities for tne 
poration of comj^anies for purposes other than fruit culture. Ilk- 
provides for the formation of local independent units and for their 
ation into central companies. , 

By Chapter 22 of the vStatutes of 1912, amended by Chapter 6,; ci th- 
Statutes of 1913, aiu number of companies, not less than ten, incorix>r c,. 
under the provisions of Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1908 entitled .\: 
Act to facilitate the incorporation of Farmers' Faut, Produce ainl\U-:; 

house Associations, " or for a like purpose under the Nova Scotia Cmv, 

panics Act." if authorized by its memorandum of association s.> m 
may form themselves into a Central Company for the following jiurp---. 

namely: . . . 

(a) buying, selling, bartering, taking on consignment or cl]^pal:.. 
of on consignment and packing and dealing in fruit, fodder and othei lar:.. 
produce as well as fertilizer and artificial manures of all kinds : arseirn.- 
lead, spraying materials and all kinds of insecticides and fungicides. 
spraying outfits, hand pumps and all other commodities or mateiri.i j..- 
cidental to the use of the same, nails, pulp heads, paper and all inat.:! .. 
necessary for the purpose of packing fruit and farm produce, flour, ' 
and all milling produce, seeds, farming implements, tools and war.o:>. 
and all manner of merchandise. 

" {b) warehousing the same, as well with cold storage as otheruvv, 
and marketing and transporting the same and carrying on the 
of warehousemen and shippers of such fruit, fodder and other 

produce." •.<. 1 1.-' 

The Local is a limited joint stock company with a capital 01 • 

$1,000, of which one-half must be subscribed. 
titled to one vote for each share of stock, and there is no limit o c i - ^ 
of shares he may hold. Notwithstanding these provisions are not 0 
purely co-operative type, the members are practically pro ucers^on 
save profits which cvould otherwise go to the middlemen.^ 
company becomes a shareholder in the Central Company with w 1 
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■Htoted and IS entitled to representation at the annual n.eetin, hv thieo 
ilegatcs^ The Directors ot the Central appoint a Board of .Mana:v,n , 
all the business transactions of the Company. Diiideii.ls .r.av he 
l^lared from the profits of the Company to the sliarelioUk-Ts in |>ioiH.iti>.n 
..the amount paid up on their respective shares, or tlie pr.nits u Hu. ,Us 
,.,etioii of the Directors may be used for any business pur,Mse within ihe 
..iwers of the Company or to create a reser\ c fmul. 

I.'nder this general Act, besides the fnited l-rnil Conip.uiy Xov , 
yatia. limited, and its thirty odd affiliated companies, a l.iiee nmnivr o'f 
.ymiers' and fruit packers’ associations have been formed and aie in sn, - 
s-slnl operation. A number of these condnet fanners' st,.res in whiel. all 
„ !ts of cciiimodities, including seeds and fertilisers, arc houghl and o>!,|. 
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RECENT PROGRESS 

OF CO-OPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE ASSOCIATIOXS. 
[Commimicated by Our Official Corespondent). 


With reference to the detailed account of the development iin: 
situation of the Danish co-operative distributive societies, published hv 
us in the number of this Bulletin for September, igii, we shall giw 
below the principal results of the work of the Common Union of the-; 
societies for the year 1913 (the corresponding information for the 
1912 was published in our number for February, 1914) . 

On December 31st., 1912, 1,309 associations (i), or almost all 
existing in Denmark, belonged to the Cmwnon Union. The number i j 
their members was 184,569. 

A year later, on December 31st., 1913, it was found that 50 otk-i 
associations with 9,768 members had united with these. Wc may ^ 
from the following figures what ad\mnce this movement has made sind 
1896. j 



Number 

of 

assoc kit ions 
aifiliated 
to the u a kil t 

Number 

of 

members 
of the 
associations 

't'oVJi 
busiiv " 
do, 1C 

(in ttiillic!' 
of ctovni- 

I89G 

310 

51.777 (2) 

4.2 

1903 

CC 

115,872 

19.^ 

1905 

1,029 

143 .031 

26.3 

1910 

U 259 

177.519 

46.1 

I9II 1 

, 1,286 

181,326 

48.8 

1912 

U309 

184,569 

55 -.^ 

I 9 Ui 

1.359 

194.337 

62.0 


(0 Figures given by the Common Union. These figures do not quite cvrrespw' 
the results of the Census of 1910 {Siattsiisk Aarhog, 1913, p. 134), 

(2) Year 1899. 
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Xlieir resen^e funds, which on Decemlx-r uuo .uuountoil to 

.-'000 crs., on December 31st., kjii amounted to ei>., on 

v^'einber 31st., 1912 to 3,657,000 crs,, and on DeoemixT loi.t to 

M,S-,ooo crs. 

Xhe Common Union is not exclusively engaged in couuneia- ; tlu* 
mention it gives to industry is fairly consider.dde, I'lie {ollmviiig l.ihle 
a-es Bu idea of the importance of the business operations of its \•aT•!on•^ 
y.Kirtments : 

Commcycial Activily. 

Tul.il ill iiiilliii.i- i-f i 

1013 !•/>: (',11 I'liij -I'' I 


.xloiiial Produce Department . . . 

. 40.4; 

./"'•OS 


20. 0" 

y.d-aifacturing 


4 . 5 ') 

y()i> 

.V 57 

2.68 

pniileincnts 


3 - 0 () 

;.2i 

2.02 .Mn’ 

•• 'C 

■ 1 

i, 

-■44 

2.40 

2. 1.; 2.1: 

J 73 

Xl'iI 


0. J2 

0.18 

o.i ; ‘*,is 

0.1.) 

Tiailier 

Tmc 

i> 

0..7 


0.21 o.K) 

() JO 

■li'.ivv Goods 

)) 

(1,27 

0.27 

0.22 IS2.: 

<t.21 

jvles 


O.JI 

0.14 

0,O(> 0,15 

0, lO 

1 ’ 

Total . . 

, . 52.16 

46.,;4 

43.1- -FG-l 

' 7 -U 


Industrial 


j'firc Roasting 

d’.'jcolate Making 

suiiar Refining 

Tobacco and Cigar hactory. . 

■m>])o ^Making • 

s'ei) Making 

iVcriiiical Chemical Factory . 
fitted Goods Factory . ♦ • 

'pice Itlilhng 

ha Department 

Total 

Urgarine Factory 

Total 


Adivity. 

'I'dtal in "t 


2.JI 

2.40 

2,14 

1.76 

• 37 

0.0,; 

<>• 3.1 

0.47 

'*■44 

o.pl 

o.;;o 

0.27 

O.2.; 

O.JJ 

O.IO 

0,78 

0.70 

o.fq 

<>•37 

0.52 

0.44 

0.4J 

0 ;f> 

"■;;4 

0. ;.t 

0.88 

O.P.; 


0,81 

<1.7; 

0.24 

o.2.t 

0,22 

0,20 

0 ,J 7 

0.17 

O.I ; 

o.i.i 

0,0() 

0,08 

0.42 

oIjH 

r>.'25 

0.24 

fKlp 

0,16 

o.J ,5 

0.14 

0.14 

<‘.14 

6.63 

6 .T 5 

3 4 ^ 

4.80 

4 ' F 

3,21 

0.81 

6.15 

5 - 4 ^ 

4.80 

4 'F 
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As we see, there was an increase in the amount of business in c-w— 
department, in 1913, and the profits amounted to 3,048,000 ers. 'f}(. 
associations belonging to the Union received 5 Y> % on the amount i • 
purchases giving right to dividends, or 2,207,000 crs. (i) on the amm-n* 
of 40,122,000 crs. (see the corresponding figures for the pre\ious vear^ 



Total Profits 

crowns 

Diviiluiii,! 

1899 

. . 304799 

3 ^ 1 

1903 

, . 790,966 

4 S 

1905 

■ ■ 1.172.598 

5 

1910 

■ ■ 2,346,775 

5 

I9II 

. . 2706,382 

6 

1912 

■ . 2,846,372 

5 ^ 

1913 

. . 3.048,009 

- ] 

0 - 

I'inally, we reproduce the balance sheets of the Union for Jam 
1st., 1911, 1912, 1913 and 1914 : 


Balance Sheets of the Comwou C 

nion . 


C ml its. 

Million: 

s of crowns 

on J anuary ; 


1014 


' T'.ji.’ 1.;; 

Stock of Goods 

676 

6.23 

5-99 


0.06 

0.05 

0.05 0.0() 

Fixtures 

0.29 

0.39 

0.27 f).,>0 

hand 

4.19 

3 - 5 ^ 

3-15 3 -hi 

Various Debtors 

8.37 

8.44 

7.60 6.92 

Total . , . 

0 

18.62 

17.06 1 5.2.1 


(1} The balance was placed lo the reserve fund. 
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Dcbil^. 



MiUiuiis 

. i>f iTuAVTlS 

i.i, J.i,„.i 

!V l-J , 


( i.,i i 


Co-operative Account 

('.TS 

“■77 

0,70 


Reserve Fund « 

dl-UC) 

;.()<) 

.)--S 

2.7s 

pi\idend )i 

0.15 

0, JO 

o.U) 

0.15 

I/.;ms » 

2.00 

J.eU 

) 77 

2.(1 ; 

Infnrance Account (against Fall in Prices) 

0.20 

0.20 

o.2o 

0,20 

Depreciation iji Value of Buildings, . . 

;.oo 

2.50 

2.27 

2.00 

Insurance Account (Seed) ... 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

I Insurance Account 

0. le> 

o.lo 

0.10 

0, ii» 

Renewals 

0.^(t 

0.^0 



Puaiis on Land 

I. D 

^■.;4 

i-.l.a 

1. ;7 

\'<irious Creditors 

d-.oS 

;.- 4 “ 

;h 

2.S7 

It lance from Previous Year 

0.0-1 

0.0 ; 

o.oS 

0.0.) 

Net Credit Balance 

.v<ts 

2.Hs 

2.71 


Total . . , 

i(),07 

l.S.f)2 

i7.of> 

Pv -^4 
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MUTUAL CREDIT SOCn<TIES IK RUSSIA OK JAKILARY ist-, i.,: . 


The “ Special Office for the Business the Credit Socielic' 
(OeoricHnan KaHne.'iwjiisi no !vpe;i;itTiinii ‘lacni) has just published its Relurii 
of the Balance Sheets of the Mutual Credit Societies of Russia as thui 
stood on January ist., 1914. {OHo;ri> banancoHL Out[icctb'}> BaaiiMimi'n ]\i.<r Me , 
/cfuTOTMyionurx'B iri. Pncciir na t 5 [ri}{a])M i9i4;ro ro;ia). 

At first sight this “ Return " seems to consist merely of a dr} emiiuer 
ation in alphabetical order of the places in which the 1,108 Mutual Credit 
Societies of Russia were working at the above date, showing the ye:ir ni 
the foundation of each society, the total number of its members, and ih. 
chief data respecting its balance sheet at the beginning of the current yua: 

But if we look a little more closely, and take the trouble to cl assn v 
these various details, not according to localities in aljahabetical erdur Ir.:; 
grouping them SASteiualically, if, in short, we compare them wit!i tin 
corresponding details for preceding years, — (these" Returns " are regular!;, 
published twice a year) ~ we shall obtain a complete and mosi efnjuu;; 
statement of the general character and progressive development of tin: 
kind of credit association in the Km[)ire of the Czars. 

The oldest of these associations now in existence bears the nainu 
the " Petiograd Premier Society of Mutual Credit ", and Nvas founUt.- 
exactly fifty years ago in 1864; the statement in question will therolori 
give at the same time a clear idea of the evolution during half a centur;. 
of one of the most successful economic institutions of Russia. 

We have seen that the total number of IMutual Credit Societies 
in the Empire on the first of January of the current year (1914) was M' ' 
Of this number 39 were working in the two capitals, 29 in Petrograd and U 'r 
IMoscow, In the chief towms of the provinces (governments) there wW'. 
in all 172; the remaining 879 were established in provincial towns, i'. 
villages or in the country. 

This division will in itself be sufficient to show the importance 
mutual credit societies in the rural economy of Russia, but this importcunA 
will appear much more clearly if we compare the figures just quoted ''AM 
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.;eoonesponding figures for one of the Dreoedin.r v.v„. .*.• 

.\isefor the > ear ending on January ist., n)i i,"' ' ^ 

At that date the geographcal distribiitimi nf th i w 
,, Jfutual Credit Societies were established was as 1 ^ 1 ,^^:''.,''" a',!!, 
adcitiesof provmcesl2^6, other provincial tuwuc aiuiooiui.rv di^, u 
:a other words during the ast Uiree wars alone ,|,e „ei merease ,, ?! ■ 
,t;il number of Mutual Credit Societies was juno ,1, , , ! 

.rJ j 6.5% for the total number of chief t.mns'of ,,„n-n,ers" n!T:n 
heprovmcml towiis and in the country, in slum, in the rural d.strie,-. the 
.-icspondmg net increase is twice as great as in ee.itns pn.dv ml,,: 
:.at IS to say 99 %. ^ . ui . 

And let us observe iliat the proportion is snl.)stantialh tlu' v,nu- wla-t! 
::stead of the number of societies, we consider tlic total nmni.oi m na nd v.’ 
•jiieed m the same period of time, wo liud here a net iiKieast- ..i ’ > 

:;c capitals (36,000 members m itm against 4cS,<a.o in 10141 'i..r liv 
.:ici cities of provinces the increase is 4 ;.i ", (i io.<;„o memluTs m ’0 "i 
,-.unst 166,000 in 1914). But in the rural centres anti m the cnutiv the 
ral number of members rises from 210, 000 in ion to hq.,,,,,, ,,,, , 

^presenting a net increase of 91,]% in ihreo >'eaiv. It’ tlieiv:..:! 
■oantestably among the rural population of the limiuie Ili;;t the i.le.t o! 
..utiial credit association is most welcomed, and is mo<t atiivfl\ liiv 
g-riinated. 

The close connection existing between the deveiopmonl ta nm'u.il 
redit societies in Russia and that of rural ocononn' in general thrun-lnur, 
i-e Kinpire is strikingly shown by a conpiaiison bciween the nnpoitaiit 
ates of the economic history of Russia from the beginning of the pri Mml 
::k century and the progressive rise in the numbers in the r-oliinm «.! thr 
'.lowing table which shows the increase of tlie mntnal credit soeielu- a* 
:5:^cnt in existence. 
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Progress oj the Russian Mutual Credit Societies^ (1864-1914). 

Number 

of 

Societies 



t'rom this table it will readily be seen that the increase in ti: 
number of these societies, very insignificant from 1875 to 1895, becan: 
more important in the period of general evolution, more especiaii 
agrarian, following the peace with Japan. This increase became >t: 
more pronounced when the preparations for the great agrarian reform ' 
the Stoly pin Ministry began. Finally, the increase continued regular:; 
when the first practical results of this beneficent reform began to be felt 
Let us now extract, still from the " Return " above quoted, 
particulars respecting the financial labours of the mutual credit socict:t 
considered as a whole. And with regard to this it must be remeraberc 
that the “Return” only takes into account those societies which rver 
working on January ist., 1914, ignoring absolutely those which fore?! 
reason or another had ceased to exist. 

We know that the oldest of these societies is that which was founcj* 
in 1S64 in Petrograd, the capital of the Empire, under the name ol > 
“ Petiograd Premier Society of Mutual Credit”. The second 
from 1866) in chronological order was established at Kharkov, the ch-s 
town of the province of the same, name in an eminently agricultural cent;!: 
The third, founded two years later, is also in a large town ol 
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...ulmral district, viz. Odessa, The founh, dating fro,., .N,„ i. 

,,,ot being in a large city, but in the maiket ton., ,i( Boris,;.!, .k , 

t:irrthel“" "'’^‘’'^'"-^-dedinthesaii^vcr:; 

It is Clear that the advantages of the neiv institution were lirsi 
..preciated in the vast agricultural region of the soutli ,-,f the Ihiioire The 
,,ye given below indicates year by yeai, and ^.paratelv for the two peri.i.b 
,5 years forming the half century now under eonsideralu,,,. ,he further 
.■,ve!opment of these societies. The attentive tea, let will without dillienlli 
.xtracl from this a supplementary series of inteiesting facts, 

?r:,reisive Develo p ment of Mutual Credit SuHetie-, 
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3 

21 

131 

*55 

923 

.tSij. 

— 

- 

— ! 

„ 1 

86 

' 1913 

I 

15 

J69 


I. Iij8 

cuj 

3 

42 i 

41 

86 ; 

— 

Total 

39 

172 

897 

i,io8 

— 
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The number of members of the various societies of mutual credit - 
the first January of the current year varied from 49 in the Society of Kd.; 
<^rywo in the province of Kostroma to 8,113 in the Petrograd Piem;e 
Society of :^Iutual Credit " already more than once referred to as the oM,, ^ 
of all But this does not by any means signify that the number of membt :- 1 
depends on the age of the societies. The best proof to the contr^ir;. , 
that the society of Kclogry^'o, which, as just stated, is the smallest .;i 
is nevertheless one of the oldest, having been founded in the year in;; 

In this particular case, the limited number of the members maybeexi.htin-y 

b\ the small population to be found in a remote district, in others the r. 
is the special character of thesocieU , as, for example m the case of :h, 
“ ^Mutual Credit Society of Proprietors of Real Estate of Moscov, .v::: ; 

has only 97 members. w 1 

On the whole, the Russian credit societies have relatively many 1:., : • 
bers. The average number is 379 and though it is true that 44 societies i:.;-., 
less than 100 members, there are on the other hand 138 which have : 
than 1,000. The local division of these is worthy of notice : 

Societies compre.;m}^ Capitals Large Towns Proviucc; 

more than 1 ^ _ 

1.000 members 

2.000 

3.000 

3.000 

5.000 

6.000 

7.000 
8,o(k> 

Total . . . . ■ ' 

Let us observe that some of the larger mutual credit soeietuo .o 
to be found in cities, such as Odessa and Lodz, vdiieh, though untier y: ■ 
vincial administration, are not consideted of less importance than tl’.e o s 
urban centres of Russia, yet it is not the less true that others of t lesc - a 
societies are purelv rural in character. Such, for instance, is Hie - 
of Oadiatsdi in the province of Poltava, with 4, . 1,51 meniUis, and tn.--; 
Potschaevo in Volhynia with 4,510 members. In general, and 
cities mav serve as examples to prove it, the number of membem <■ ■■ 
associations of mutual credit is in direct relation with more 
agricultural character of the locality 111 which they are established. . . 
consideration of the number of members of these societies, we shdi P-’' : 

their relative importance according to the total balance sheets 

which also show considerable differences. 1 u 1 st -i'-' 

On the first of Tanuary of the present year the total balaiicfc^-;- 
of all the mutual credit societies of the Empire, taken m bloc, - 
amount of 1,050,695.500 roubles, that is in round numbers 2,.S2<to. 


46 52 

8 6 

2 2 

3 4 
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CiirioiU 


1 



Number 

Total - , 

Cash 


Nh-L..' 





Number 

Accmmis 




uf 

in 

\Wtll 

lu,'.:.- * 



Ychi.^ 


of 






S(iL'k'tii^s 

Hiiiwl 

Cu.lil 

. ... 

Hui 




Members 

lustilutrs 


Re 






: 

U»ti 






1 


I 

i 

27 

36,240' 4,673.2 

1,735.0 

2vf0> :> >1.02' 

1 

Capitals 

} 19^2 

34 

43.533: 4.^41-^' 

2,363.0 

1,00.1,2 . 


j 1913 


48,165! 6,114.4 

3,783-0 

1.831.; 1170:0, ■' 



' ^or-l 

39 

47,882 6,710.5 

3;78S,4 

l.'d'- 1 1.; 



igi I 

I2(> 

116,234' 4,428.0 

21,083.8; 

9.793-'^ -1 


Chief Towri!^ of Pro- 

\ igu 

I.[2 

140.878: 5,382.0 

18.607.0 

I'h'iiS.o ij.i/i'" 


vinces 





i 1013 

162 

I5^>93C ^)0^2.7 18,239.8; 




f 

I9M 

172 ^ 

166,522 .5,967.0 

16,274,3 

10,862.2 1 (if), 021',' 



Tori 

1 

451 : 

219,105: 8,422.0 r4, 333.6 

6,5!0.o 


Provinces and Coun- ' 
try Districts . . . 

\ 1912 

1 60U ; 

317,410^ 11,379.7 

l> 158.5 

7,895.5 ^5-193; 



1 1913 

732 

382,136^ 12,764.0 

14,843 7 

8,238..S 22}., 



1 

19:4 

897 - 

419,951 13,1.56.9 

16.30-.3 

8,; 13.0 .-94.990^ 

1 .6 


f igi 1 

604 ^ 

37^585 i7i5a.i-2 

38,1533 

18,6 jf. 7 



\ 1912 

77^^ \ 

1 • 

501,821 21,603.5 

36,1204 

20,-1 78. 


Total . . . 

j *913 

932 

589,232, 24,941.1 

36,866.5 

21.119.6 



r 

1914 

; 1.108 : 

634»355; 25,840.4 

36,371-2 

21,217..^ \52 -j 4;- 

-1 
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giving an average of 056,680 roubles, that is 2,5 15, francs. iV.rurclr 
7fhe societies. 

Taking the various balance sheets se^iaratch, the first i>U\ec must be 
to the “ Society of Mutual Credit of Merchants of Moscow which 
.^nved an amount of 64,500,000 roubles, that is to say i7J,<K.,).,Kiohancv. 
the other hand, the lowest place belongs to the *’ Society of Mutual 
of Kolpino ” (Province of Petiograd) foundea in ujy;, winch shows 
more than 4,100 roubles. 

Nevertheless, we may observe that such dilTci cnees from the avciage 
relatively rare. Those societies which have doiu- a business nmre 
•heir 10,000,000 roubles are only dt'ven in number, and one of tluse, the 
I’remier Petrograd Society of Mutual Credit”, only did a total business 
,,• Jh, 000, 000 roubles. Similarly, the number of societies tlial have doiu- 
• very small business, of less than 10,000 roubles, isonlv sc.r;; altogether 
Vid the fact that all of them were founded in the course trf the year iqi ; 

a certain proof that this small business is only a temporary matter ami 
.Sie to the societies iti question not having had lime to develop. 

Altogether and in spite of some very considerable Imt except ional dilier* 
the amount of business done in the large luajorily of the Russian 
imtiial credit societies varies comparalivdy little from the average oi 
<r' 1.080 roubles given above. Thus, the total number of societies that have 
business of more than 1,000,000 roubles, that is to sa\ exceeding tlie 
average by about 50,000 roubles, is hardly J2p. 

Of these 229, 26 work in the two capitals, 100 in eliief townsof provmci^ 
and the rest, T03, in small towns, hamlets and country distriets, showing 
•uwe more the considerable part played by tlie mutual credit societies 
Russian rural life. 

Let us close this brief account of mutual credit in the Ivmpire of the 
bars with the following tables which will comiiletc the general m- 
ormation in regard to the development of these institutions during the 
three years and their balance sheets for the first of January of the 
■nnent year. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


(iENERAl.- 


DUOARgON (A). : Ble et le Tain. Cooperation et integration [Corn and Bread. Cv- - - 

ation and “Revue d’economie politique.” Paris, No. 3, May-JuiK. : 

page 289 and No. 4 - July- August, 1911, page 421. 

Defining economic integration as the “ union of the various 5ncce.-.-iv. 
processes of production and sale of a product in one harmonious whoie ’ 
the Author passes on to examine the attempts made, in the various coiintnr 
to apply the principle in the production and sale of bread, on the part f': 
the millers and dealers in alimentar^^ produce and also of the bakers, ih; 
consumers of bread and the grain farmers. An ample study is made - 
the work of the co-operative mill and bakery of Condom (Gers). 


CANADA. 


Handbook of Women’s Institutes with Report of Advisory Board, Province of Bne^ 
Columbia. Department of Agriculture (Women’s Institutes). Bulletin No. 54. rriLfi. 
by Order of the legislative Assembly of British Columbia, Victoria, 1914. 208 t-p.. 

Everyone who sympathizes with the Xorth American Womens : 
utes, working for the intellectual and economic progress of the woua 
of the agricultural classes and the improvement of the conditions u'-v- 
which they live, must be interested in this publication of the British c 
lumbian Agricultural Department. If it is not a handbook in the sm. 
sense of the word (as the systematic treatment of the matter, prope: : 
handbooks, is not to be found in it), it is a most ii^^eresting collecting ■ 
statistics, returns, reports of meetings, rules of associations and la\\> -- 
decrees regulating them. A glance through the book will revea. au tn 
modest but valuable work of these associations, which occupy 
with the health of the houses, the diffusion of methods for the facihtair' 
of household duties and for obtaining better returns from poultry 
ment and beekeeping; and will be above all convinced of the inuht- 
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.,,,„tage these associations may have for women ivlio have bm .limiK 
.migrated to a new country sucli as liriiisli Columbia. 1,, f lel 
.aatutions have helped them, in places far from the largo centres of ,sn„.-, 
to form acquaintances and friendships based on' active ind I.,.,.,'., 
co-operation. 


NOHW.W. 


VtK.UE (Hans) : Samwirke foretayender i Norge* (( V.f-. n 
rubli-hed by the “ Kgl. Selskap for NorgesVd, " Kribtiania, lai.n pp i ,.J. .h-o. ilhiMt'tij 


A? co-operation in Norway meets with many ubslaclcs owim; U> tlu- 
-■ture of the country, the sparse population, and tlu* dithculty nf liati-- 
it has not developed to the same extent there as in the oilier Seamiin- 
■-,ni countries. However, it is not on that 'ground less deseivin- .d' 
;,:->i(leration, for even in Norway the results attained by llu* eo njier.itiw 
raitutions have been very considerable. This is sliowu in the bf>ok n:i 
v'envegian Co-operative societies we have before ns. Of llic co-ojier.itive 
cdeties for production in 1912-1913, the dairies and cheese dailies aim-,- 
id ;i business of 26,000,000 crs.; of the co-operative ])urehase. sneielit-H. 
;h “ handhusholdingsselskapernes I'^elleskiop ” alone did a bnsnu>< oi 
■.syT5i crs. Altogether the total business dtiiie by all the societies in Hie 
v:r was 62,374,298 crs. 

Overaae's lK)ok gives a simple but clear and orderly deseriptinn of f in- 
^I'kof the various Norwegian Co-operative institutes, whet lier for j)rodin’ 
:;xi. purchase, sale or consumption. A special chapter is devoted the 
T'tiania “ Farmers House,” the splendid edifice built lor tlie head (luar- 
of the principal agricultural associations of Noiwav. 

The book begins with a brief introduction giving t he informal ion 
tviired for an understanding of the historical develo])ment of the N’or- 
co-operative societies and at the end are two diagrams showing the 
t'tributioii of the co-operative societies in the various partsol theeoiintrv . 




Part II; Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAi<ID. 

DEVKI.OPMENT of ACxKlClTvTFRAF IXSURAaCI- 

IX RFCUXT Yl'TAKS, 

by Dr. 0 , RocCa. 


la the t2iid. volume of this Bulldin (i) a full aecou.U «:is pven of 
•••cvvork of the agricultural insurance societies in Su-itr.erl,in< m ...n, 
Ardiiig to information obtained from oilicial rei.orts and P’;-' 

•the following pages we shall complete the above aeciinl u tl tb. lulp 
d^Lnal ^Allies given in the last report of the he. r nsnonue 
eice for 1912 or kindly supplied to us by the most imi.oitaut Suiss bail 
•arance Society, the Soaeli S'lossc of Zunch, . 

It will be well to remember that the two I'™"!-'. ^ - 

iliiral insurance undertaken in Switzerland are hail • 

:ce; hail insurance, however, is inideitaken by prnati I n. 

l-ik by the side of the private I"'”’:'’’';''', obli^ 

■alic cantonal insurance institutes with w iie 1 le , „„iselves 

ar to insure their livestock. We shall principally occupe 
cth the work of the private societies ^ ,„<„ranee have all 

The societies undertaking these no ^ 
iwii the legal form of mutual i>,.,lc.l)e^ 

iaacil authorized a Societyy mii .ta ; . ... p,„„mence 

yiiisure livestock in Switzerland, hut 0 il} m ipb. 

-■dilations in the territory of the Con edcra ion. of 

: We must further sa^. that, e. _ i ^ private agricultural 

ktiou of which- is limited to certain districts, all the pr b 


'J) No. 8, August, 19I3> ^5' 
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insurance undertakings are regulated, like the rest insuring life andinsunJ 
against losses, by the law of June 25th., 1885, which subjects them 
control of a Government Office with headquarters at Berne, and the 
of April 2nd,, 1908, which establishes the principal conditions of policj 
in a manner from vvhich no variation is allowed. 

In order to be authorized to work in Switzerland, the private insurar.c< 
societies must submit to the Federal Council documents showing the fund, 
amental basis and the general conditions of their work, thus, for exanipi*; 
they must show whether they have foundation capital, present a copy oj 
their rules, and specially state whether the persons assured or arraiig;:.; 
insurance are liable for all the losses of the year and in what dtgri;r 
Further, hail insurance societies, like livestock insurance societies, nuo 
inform the Federal Council in regard to the principles on which tljq 
proceed in calculating the reserve fund to meet losses already reportr! 
but not yet entirely compensated at the end of the year, and the retuii': 
to be made on premiums not yet due and on premiums paid in advarxe; 

Once authorized for work, an insurance society must every year prestri 
a report to the Federal Council, showing the progress made by the sotuq 
during the year, the amount of the premiums collected, the nnmbtr u: 
disasters reported and the amount of claims paid, the area covered by thi 
operations, and the amount of the reinsurance business. With this rt]V;r 
there must also be presented the profit and loss account and the balaiio 
sheet. Finally, all the insurance societies and their general representatne 
must, by article 8 of the 1885 law, at the request of the Supervision Oitcf 
provide further information in regard to every branch of their ad mini: 
tration and present their books and registers for inspection. By the same It' 
contravention of the above rules is punishable by heavy fines and eve 

by arrest. . j 

The reports of the Federal Office for the Supervision of Private Insv.j 
ance Businesses do not, however, only give bare statistics, but contciij 
important observations on the problems of technical and legal natun 
of greatest interest for students and for practical insurance men. 1:^ 
27th. report furnishes information in regard to the work done by the varioj 
insurance societies of Switzerland in 1912. 


§ I. Livestock insurance societies. 

For many years the insurance of livestock has only been 
by mutual societies : t'ne Mutuelle Chevaline Smsse (Swiss Horse 
of Lausanne, the Badische Pferdeversicherungsanstalt a. G. (Badeii '*■ 
Insurance Institute, Limited by Shares, of Carlsruhe and the 
rale (Federal Guarantee) of Paris. 

The two first only insure horses, the third also horned cattle a - 
The principal risks against which these societies insure are : the dea 
the animal, in consequence of disease, of accident, of operations per 
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V, a acensed veterinary surgeon or castration ; slaughter, wlieii a his^-ase 
accident renders the animal useless, or when ordered b^• a coini.teut 
authority (the board of management of the society or a licensed veteiinatv 
j.-geoti) , and, finally, diminution of value owing disease nr accident, 
vjdcriiig the animal unfit for the special use wiiich it scr\ed. according 
the insurance policy, without its slaughter being necessary. 

The financial results for the year kju ^verc better thaii those lor the 
pecediug y^2.r. The policies at the end of luic represented altogether 
^.amount of 16,102,775 frs. (against i(),4yb,9N5 frs. at the end of' mn. 

the end of iqk.)); against tins slight deeieasein 
■"the amount sho'wn for 19x1, we may, howevei, idace an inereuse in that 
:fthe premiums collected (635,, 972 frs, in Uji2, t)U),7e7 frs. in ioii). The 
:jinis paid amounted to 482,214 frs., varying little lioiii those for the 
...■o precediug years. 

As iu 1910 and 1911, the bad quality of the cattle food contiihuled 
:o increase the number of losses, especially through eolie and ili>east>s of 
the digestive organs ; there was also an increase in the nuinlxT of animals 
-:xring from old age and tuberculosis, whilst that of the horses aliected 
ftith asthma, exceptionally high in 1911, in r(|ij hardly exeeedecl the 
ivriage. 

The report of the I'ederal Ollice shows that the Mulatl/i clicvitlnic 
was able again in 1912, as in the preceding year, to jiay the ])o1k'\ 
folders suffering losses 75 % of the amount assured, in accordance with the 
conditions of the policies, without having to call for suppleiiieiitary preinitinis. 
Mneeits foundation (1901) up to the present day the society has had iioiieeil 
;o resort to such a measure in order to pay clainI^. In 1912 it was even 
Air to place 964.80 frs. to the reserve fund ami reduce itswo; king expense^ 
2' compared with the preceding vear (in 1911, these wl-ic 20 . y '4, ol llie 
xemiums; in 1912, 20.3 %). The numbeT of horses insured was 474, h>r 

1 total amount of 471,705 frs. 

The Badische Pferdeversich-eju'i^^isiinsliill a 6. was also able to manage 
dthout calling for supplementary premiums, and placed an amount <d 
■ 4^486 frs. to the reserve fund. The horses insured in iqi2 were 24.;, 

2 an amount of 529,954 frs. The working e\]>enscs for the year amounted 
2 iq '*,3 of the premiums. 

The Garantie federale claims from its members exemption from pay- 
of 20% of the amount assured, so tliat in cases of In-s the coinpens' 
ition can never exceed 80 % of the amount assured. In 1912, tlie 
He compensation paid both for horses and horned cattle was hardh 
.vO Td. The report adds that this extremely low percentage is a con- 
sequence of the high working expenses of the society: in [912 they came to 
"0 of the premiums. It is enough to compare Uiis amount ml), Lose 
^^^eady given for the other two societies, to convince ourselves how liigli 
working expenses are. The sock ty transacts buMness a so in t ranee, 
•Wa and Belgium, and in the last mentioned country it was able to pay 
^inis to the amount of 80 % of the value assured. 
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T'abi.e I. 

la) PioQt and I,ois Ato--. 



MutucUi ckevaiine 

Suisse 

Badinche 

P}erdneTiickerunL^ 

AnstaJi 


"irc; 

fr. c 

Revenue, 



Brought Forward from Previous Year 

Reserve Fund for Current Risks .... 

Reserve Fund for Claims 

Premiums Collected 

Profits on Investments 

Policy Dues 

Other Revenue 

. (L) - 1 

7,400.00! 
. ■ 221,849.30 

3O9.IO 

4,997.001 

440,190.2: 

47,146.53 
1,217.714.82 
22,730 2(1 

4..‘).^0.8^ 

1 5i-ih3..-i5 

Total .... 

234,615.40 

E7H568.53 

Rxpendilure. 



Claims Paid 

Commission and Agency Expenses . . , 

General Expenses and Taxes 

Ijosses through Fall in Value of Securities . 
Reser/e Fund for Current Risks .... 

Reserve Fund for Claims . 

Sinking Fund 

Other Expenses .... 

176,878.30 

22,395.25 

22,638.40' 
E14S-75 
. (0 - 

9,000.00 

r,.5B9.9o 

939,359,0: 

; 129.4 34 -41 

1 io2,4.|,T.'>ii 

! 3.650. ('3 

458,860.63 
53,006.2.'. 
2,951.70 

1(3} 3 2, 3 8 8. 8'. 

Total .... 

233,650.60^ 

1,722,187.1'- 

Credii Balance 

Debit Balance 

964.80 

61.381,34 

Distribution of Profits: 

To the Regular Reserve Fund . . . 

964.80 

61,381.3.! 


(:) The Society has no reserve fund for current risks, as the insurance year corresponds 
y2) These figures refer only to contracts passed in Switzerland. 

(3) Placed to the Reserve Fund. 
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< in I () 12 . 

(b) Balance sheets 
BaJiscfm 

Pimii'vefsichtrungs Garantte 


Anstalt 


fr. c. 

! 

1 

fr. c. 

j 


3 , 574 -55 

-n 3 .^< 7 -l 35 ; • 

~ ■ 

§,967.00 


143,30(3.87; 

98 , 595 ..io 

S, 3 9 3. 75 : 

9,211 50 

11,187.50' 

82.|.2o 

103,690,12' 

154.163.2:: 

606.61 : 

66 , 65-1 .o;’ 

6,074.25 

— 

10,000.00 


2 8 , 34 7. 2 J 

7,225.00 

779 , 120 . 1 -: 

340.250.04 





1 7 8,9 3 4 -(39; 

97,00:. T ; 


20,847.2,1; 

— 


458,860 62 (2) 

: 0,000,00 

0 

53,096.25; 

— 


— 1 

928.21 


— ! 

1 1, 152, 9^ 
211,166,75 




•0 

779 ,i 2 o,T,j| 

340,250.0.; 


Ctf,hG. 

tiuarimturs' llomls. 

Cash. 

Mortga^i. Ilruids. 

I,oatis Dll CIciIljc 
S oamtics, 

Deposits as Security. 

In Hunks. 

A e: cuts and I'ulicy Hnldcrs 
Various Debtors 
Interest and Kent Duav 
F urniture and Stix'k, 

Miscellaneous Credits. 

Prolit and Doss ,\eeuuiit (Deliit HalaiU'e' 

Total. 

IhbUa. 

Share Capital. 

Rcy^ulation Reserve FinuK. 

Special Rcsrrve FuntF 
Reserve Fund ffir Cnrn itt Risk'' 

Kesen-e Fund for Claims. 

Connnission? anrl Other Fxi>eiiSes to be i’aid. 
Various Creditors. 

Miscellaneous Debit' 

Prollt an<l I/^s Account fCrcOit Halancei 

Total. 
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In this table showing the profit and loss accounts and the baUnce 
sheets of these three societies, the financial results for the yean 9 u ar,. 
clearly shown ; the figures refer to the whole of the business, and thus 
include transactions conducted in Germany, in the case of the Baiuc;,, 
Pferdeversicheriingsanstalt and those conducted in France, Algeria ar..i 
Belgium in the case of the GdTctntic Fcdgyalc. 

It is also worthy of remark that the Mutuelle cJtevaline invests all 
its available funds (15,852.50 frs.) in State guaranteed securities, whik- 
the Badische Pferdeversichermigsanstalt a G., out of a total amount of 
151,700.62 frs., invests 94,183*12 frs. in Government securities and 57 oG 5 ' 
frs. in bonds issued by banks, railways and other industrial societies an] 
the Garantie Federate, out of a total of 107,807 frs., invests 82,655 bs. in 
State guaranteed securities, 22,416 frs. in communal or departmental 
bonds and 2,736 frs. in other securities. | 

As already mentioned, livestock insurance is undertaken not oiily^ 
by the three above named societies, but also by numerous local socKtH-‘, 
not under the supervision of the Federal Office, but dependent cm tlie 
cantonal authorities. In the sthdy published in the 32nd. number of tins 
Bulletin (August, 1913), we gave the revenue and expenditure of 321 
livestock insurance societies of the canton of Berne, as an exani])le of tne 
financial results of this form of organization. 

It must also be remembered that by the federal law of December 22nh, 
1893, for the improvement of agricultural conditions, when a canloit m 
an association of owners of livestock decides that insurance shall be 
compulsory in a special territor}- (commune, district or canton), theConfed 
eration shall grant, through the medium of the cantons, subventions equi 
in amount to those the same cantons grant to the local banks. In ic)i2 ai 
man) as 17 cantons profited by this and received subventions ; some 0 
them simply made insurance compulsory and ordered that an insuranci 
society should be formed for the purpose in every commune or grouj) 0 
communes, others made insurance compulsory in the territory of the canton 
or in a district or commune when the majority of the farmers concerned 
united in an association, pronounce themselves in favour of this form 0 
organization. The subventions of the cantons to the local banks vary frnr 
20 % to 30 % of the premiums collected. 

In Table II we show the progress made by this insurance m the vanouJ 
cantons and the amount of the cantonal and federal subventions. It 
reproduced from the report of the Federal Department of Commerce, a 
dustry and Agriculture ; in the case of the cantons for which the repoj 
does not show the amoitnt assured, the Federal Insurance Office has inaM 
approximate calculation based on the average for the other canton?- ' 
average value of large livestock per head was fixed at 500 fr. , tha 0 
livestock at 85 fr. ; that of a goat at 36 fr. From the table we see tha. . j 
businesses subventioned chiefly insure large livestock or borne ca j 
1912 the amount insured on large livestock was 3^8,150,258 rs. , on ^ 
livestock and goats 2,531,504 frs. 
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The above table further shows that the average amount of the cantor ' 
subvention was 1.24 fr, per head of large livestock insured and ^7 
per head of small livestock or per goat. The general average was 1.20 
per head and the Confederation, for its part, contributed an equal amount 
Last year the general average was slightly higher, 1.24 fr. per head of 
livestock (1.30 fr. per head of large and 0.41 fr. per head of small livestock 


§ 2. Hail iNvSurance societies. 


For many years hail insurance has been undertaken by only two nation- 
al mutual societies : the Socieie Suisse d' assurance contre la grele (Swdss Ha;! 
Insurance Society) of Zurich and the Paragrele of Neucliatel. The fust 
transacts business in the whole territory of the Confederation and insures 
alT agricultural produce; the field of the second is limited to the canton of 
Neuchatel and it only insures vineyards. 

The report of the Federal vSupervision Office declares that the weather 
in the year 1912 w^as exceptionally varied. “ An extraordinarily mild 
winter, almost without snow storms, !\Iarch even warmer, with plemii 1 
rains introducing a very early spring, arrested by cold and dry weather 
in April. !\ray and June were as usual. The summer was very variable, 
rainy and cold and various crops sulfered considerably. October and 
November were rather cold. Finally, in December the weather uas 
temperate and rainy. 

Under these circumstances the year did not present serious hail risko 
The statistics of the Swiss Meteorological Office show that in 1912 the 
hailstorms were about half as many as in the preceding year. Iieavy 
hail was registered for only 22 days : 518 communes suffered. The storms 
were distributed over 210 districts. We must also take into consideraffon 
the local hailstorms only damaging one or two communes; storms limiteii 
in this way were registered as occurring on 21 days and 39 communes 
suffered. ITow'evcr, the above number of communes is not to be taken as 
the actual total ; it is arrived at by adding up the number of the various 
communes (or districts) affected by each storm ; and so a single commune 
(or district) may be counted more than once. ” , 

In 1912, the heaviest hailstorms occurred on June 6th. (in the terri- 
tory of 41 communes), June 23rd. (48 communes), July 6th. (47 communc‘> 
July 28th. (125 communes) and August loth. (57 communes). In Tcjij, 
reported by the management of the Socieie Suisse, hailstorms were\er} 
numerous in the territory in which this society works, 499 comlnune^ 
fered, 355 in a single day ; there were two days of hail in loi co^^Inlme^ 
3 days in 30, 4 days in 7, 5 days in 2, 6 days in i, 7 days in 2 and 8 da}> m 
another. The earliest losses were reported on April 5th. and the 
September 14th., and that day the losses were heaviest: in fact in this 
1913, the heaviest hailstorms occurred on : 
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May 31st, . . losses estimated at 102,001.40 frs. (1)15 reports). 

July 27th ,, _ 45,283.10 ,, 

August 29th. . „ _ t)“.425.4t) 

September ist. „ , 7 f>. 798 . 9 o .. (715 reports) 

September I 4 tb. „ ,, ,, 221, 950. 70 reports) 

.Altogether the Societe Suisse registered (10 days of hail in lOM 
44 in 1912) as follows ; 

.April . . 3 days with losses estimated at frs. 83.00 

May. . . II M ,, ,. i8o,h2(}.(}o 

J^ne . . 15 5')-37«^-9<‘ 

July. . . TT ,, ,, 107,613.50 

August .12 13^.73,7.10 

September 8 ,, .. ,, 301,24330 

Total . . 60 days with losses estimated at frs. 781, t)8. 1.70 

The cantons in which the losses were most serious were tliose ol Herne 
and Lucerne {in which the claims amounted respectively to 2()2, 5i»i 70 frs. 
and 183,837 60 frs) ; an exhaustive study 011 the geographical distribu- 
tion of hail in Switzerland has been published hy Dr, Maurer, Director 
•f the Central ^leteorological Office of Zurich, and some of the conclusions 
come to by him were reproduced in an article published in tliej.itli. volume 
of this (October 1913, p. 51). In 1912 tlie total amount of the 

chims paid by the Societe Suisse was 650,840.80 frs., wliidi is far less than 
'1 IQ13 ; again, in 1912 about three fourths of the losses during the entire 
vear were due to only four days of hail(Jnnc 6th. and 23>rd,, July 28tli., and 
Aij;?ust loth.). As the reports of losses accumulate in this wav in a few days, 
the work of estimation becomes more difficult and, both in 1912 and in the 
Allowing year, it had often to be interrupted, owing to persistent rains, be- 
vides, in the case of certain kinds of produce, sucli as fruit, grapes and 
cattle foods, controversies often arise in regard to the estimabal > ield. 
The following figures show the progress made hy the Societe Suissi 
the three years, 1911-13 : 


(a) Societe Suisse : 



1911 

,1012 

191 •; 

(i) Number of Policies 

61.93 

65./)! 

fis. 

63.407 

fr*. 

(2) Amount Assured . 

71,322.080 

79 , 857 ,f/w 

71,173,02(7 

(3) Premiums Collected 

1,13^,311.80 

i, 353 . 7 ''’ 3 -®'’ 

1,049,823.70 

(4) Claims Paid . . . 

1,419.553-10 

650,840.80 

781,684.70 
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From the above figures we see that 1912 was a good year for the societv 
in 1913, however, there was an appreciable decrease in the amounts assuri-ri 
and, consequently, in the premiums collected ; the decrease in the amounts 
assured was speciallv observable in the case of fruit, 5 >365,3^0 frs., vintj 
2,897,180 frs. and grain, 1,674,100 frs. ; already in the previous vca: 
there had been a great decrease in the number of vineyards insured, whi^:h 
proves the seriousness of the crisis through which Swiss agriculture is 
passing. In 1913, there was an increase in the amounts assured on cattle 
foods (1,014,524 frs.), vegetables (174,800 frs,), potatoes, other hoed crops 
and miscellaneous produce (74,020 frs.). 

The average amount assured per policy decreased from 1,222 frs, in 

1912 to 1,122 frs.; and this is easy to understand when we remember that 

1913 was a bad year for Swiss agriculture in every respect, meteorological, 
agricultural and commercial. 

For the Paragrele we shall only give the figures for 1911 and 1912. 
(b) ParagrHe : 1911 19,2 


(1) Number of Policies . . 677 604 

fis. frs. 

(2) Amounts Assured . . 718,210.85 661,386.65 

(3) Premiums Collected . 86,355.30 39,807.20 

(4) Claims Paid 171,328.80 3,785-80 


The reserve fund increased from 92,775 frs. in 1911 to 133,500 hs, 
in igi2 ; like the Sociefe Suisse, the Paragrele has no reserve against current 
risks, as the insurance year and the working year terminate at the same date. 
It placed 3,456.45 frs. to the reserve fund for claims in course of settlement : 
the commissions and agency expenses amomited in 1912 to 1,33.115 h' : 
the general expenses including taxes to 3,796.68 frs.; the proportion oi 
the amount of the commissions and expenditure to that of the premiums 
collected was 12.9 %, We shall return to the subject of the financial 
conditions of the Societe Suisse in the following section. 

The report of the Federal Office, finally, shows the subventions granted 
by the Cantons and the Confederation for the extension of hail insurance 
in terms of art. 13 of the federal law of December 22nd., 1893, on the 
improvement of agriculture, and art. 76 of the Regulations of July uti! 
1894, for the application of the law. 

The subvention given by the Confederation is intended for those 
cantons that facilitate and encourage the extension of hail insuratn-c. 
undertaking to pay the host of the policies on their own account, contri- 
buting to the payment of premiums or constituting a reserve capital 
The federal subvention may never exceed the amount granted h} t.e 
canton. 

In 1912 the cantons that granted subventions were 2 t ; only fom. 
Glarus, Ticino and Orisons gave none, and thus the farmers insuring their 
produce in these cantons received no subvention from the Federation. 
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;cnerally.' the cantons undertake on their own account to pav the costs of 
.■>3^ policies or a part of the premiums (varying from 15 to 40 ^ C 
[jle Confederation repays them half the amount of this exV*nditure!’a's is 

in Table III : 

The development of hail insurance encounters special dilVicultics in 
svitzerland. Dr. Rohrbeck in his book on the organization ofluiil insiir.mce 
^-5 given an excellent summary of them : whiled on the one hand, the risks 
jfbail are exceptionally serious in this country, on the other, the cuUivateil 
^ea to be insured is very small. 

The total area of Switzerland is a little more than half that of Havana, 
addition, the constant increase of livestock improvement leads to a 
diminished cultivation of grain, but grass and cattle foods suffer little from 
yul and consequently in the regions least exiiosecl to it the necc-ssitv of 
•insuring them is not even felt, while, if the cultivation of grain is decreas- 
:nLi,on the other hand, there is an increase in the cultivation of fruit, and 
■a'^ctables and vines. Those products must, therefore, lx- insured that 
uevery easily damaged by hail or aiTord the farmer a good revrnne. 
Omsequently, in Switzerland a diminution in the amounts assnretl causes 
'ht“ amount of the premiums to vary considerably. 

The history of hail insurance in vSwatzerlaiid is, therehue, siiigulaily 
mstriictive. A mutual society was founded in 1825 at Herne, but it ^vas 
ilwaysin financial difficulties and in 1850, owing to the competition of fon-ign 
societies, it had to go into liquidation, I'he fate of a society fonmU-d at 
laicerne in 1836 was similar, notwithstanding that the Canton liad granted 
it an annual subvention, first of 1,200 frs. and then of 2,0(to frs. In 


licensed working, never having been able to pay the claims on it in fnll. 
Similarly, a Government institute, enjo>'ing a monopoly, founded l)y the 
canton of I^ribourg in 1847, was obliged in 1880 to yield the fudd to foreign 
societies ; experience showed that the territory of a canton was too restricted 
:or a strong insurance institute. 

Between 1850 and 1880 hail insurance was undertaken in Switzerland 
chiefly by foreign. German and Austrian, societies; the field of the ,Wap/i’- 
kr^er,2i society limited by shares, was exceptionally large. Hut the idea 
that a national mutual society would more easily win the confidence nf the 
tarmers was not slow in making its way, although another cantonal society 
for the insurance of vineyards, the Pani^^rele, which is still working to- 
day, was founded in 1875^ and favourers of a cantonal institiiti* were not 


lacking, even in the canton of Zurich. 

In 1879 there was founded in Zurich what was called a cornmittee o 
intercantonal initiative to start active propaganda among all the Swass agri- 
cultural associations in behalf of the constitution of a nation a mu ua socie > 

and, on April 4th., 1880, the SocUte Suisse was definitely constituted. 

Finally, before we give the chief principles sanctioned in the rules and 
Reconditions of insurance in this society, it will be we 0 remaric u • . 
iatback as 1880 it was proposed by some to make insurance against ha 

>» public cantonal institutes or private „f the 

‘Jea, rejected by the Commission entrusted i^th the constitution of the 



Tab J,E III. — Sti bvc niio ns Granted for Hail In sura nee in 1912. 
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elite SiiisseMs again often been brou-ht fnru<.,r,i i . 

.,oposals for compulsory cantonal haifinsaraiik' onc'ioi T'' "'f 
VM the other ^0. t.. of 

And at the genera! meeting of tlie SocuU s:uw ,„i • ,i, 

,i.ho advisability or otherwise of mak.ng ha.Unsu.a.uvcon.iml.nv'l';; '‘.T 
,a,agam raised ; but in the report presented at iho .wx. mlvling ,n „ 

40 management of theSoeiety declared that, in v.ew of the statistic, av i I 
4le, 1 It were desired to make hail msuiance eoiupi.lsorv n, Awit,;., an, 

,• ivould be necessary to make the preiiiumis higlici than tlicv a„. .,1 me 
<ent iti the Socieie Suisse. ' ' ‘ ‘ 


. Auministkative organization ui< nil. soni.n': mtssi: i.‘ , 

CONTRE EA GkECK (SWISS HAIl, INSOkANCI', SOUK i Vi, 


The rules of the Societe Suisse", in which the functums n[ the vari- 
ous executive authorities of the society are delined, have been olteii re 
vised, in T892, in 1895 and 189(1, m iiS()N, in hjoo,etc. ; those now in I'mve 
tvere passed at the general meeting of March 21 st., 0,09. am) airj^iovetl by 
tile Federal Council on April 6th. of the same year. 

Some general provisions contained in the hrst chapter of tlie Rules, 

Mough not properly regardingthe administrativeorganizat ion oi tlu soeiely 

ieserve to the noted, Thus article i lays it down that the society, as a 
nutiial association, is regulated by chapter 27 of tlie Federal Code of V.oiids 
il i88i. " Its object is not to make profits, but onl\ to compensate its own 
nembers for losses caused by hail to agricultural ])rodnce within the limits 
)l the rules and the conditions of insurance. Tiic cajntal of the assoei- 
tion is the sole guarantee it oilers, the iiieuilxas Inive no jiersoiml balulilv 
or the obligations of the society. " 

By article 3 the operations ofthesociet\ arelimiteflto tlie territory of 
heSwiss Confederation ; at its start, indeed, it extended its business to (Aher 
ountries, especially to Wurttemberg, Baden and Alsace, but, after thejieavy 
iiiil storms of 1880, which emperilled the future of the society, it was de* 
ided no longer to undertake foreign risks, 

Any persons desirous of becoming members must sign a form of a]>plic- 
tion foi insurance ; in this they accept the jirovisions of the rules and the 
auditions of insurance and undertake to pay the sup]denientary premiums 
ikI taxes eventually necessary to meet tlie losses ami the e.\pensesof the 
'idness. Members may be admitted individually or collectively; in the 
Ater case, which is specially advantageous for small fanners, as they can 
‘this way make a saving on the cost of the yiolicw^ sjiecial insurance con- 
Aions are established, according to the circumstances. 


(i) Ser vol, 26, Jamiary, 1913, and voj. 34, Octoijer, nUT 
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Unless there are vices of form or irregularities in the application iV j 
insurance, such as to give rise to serious error, membership commenc-v 
from midday of the day following that on which the application reaches 
the management of the Society, before payment of the premium and iht 
costs of the policy. The management may refuse applications for insuranre 
stating the reasons for such refusal and the applicant may appeal to the 
Council of Administration. 

For resignation, notice of denunciation of the insurance contract mu^^t 
be forwarded before the first of November. The society may also denounce 
contract within the same term. In the early years of the society the term 
for denunciation, as in almost all the German societies undertaking thif 
branch of insurance at that date, expired on the first of September. In 
I goo, the rules were revised and the term extended generally from Septem 
her 1st. to October ist. ; in the case of members who had suffered losses it 
was extended to A ovember loth., and, in that of those whose premiums wen 
increased, to May 15th. of the } ear in which the increase came into operation, 
The existing rule, fixing November ist. as the general limit for the term for 
denunciation, has extended the right of members to denounce. 

The executive authorities of the society are : (i) the general meeting; 
(2) the district meetings; (3) the Council of Administration ; (4) the commit- 
tee of examiners of accounts ; (5) the managing director ; (6) the agents 
We shall not consider the details of their work, but only indicate the special 
features of the administrative organization of the society, distinguishing 
it from the majority of insurance societies working in other countries. 

The general tneetings of members are ordinary or extraordinary, the 
ordinary meetings are called every year, at latest in March, the extra 
ordinary are called in accordance with a decision of the Council of Adini' - 
istration or on the demand of a fifth of the number of district delegate-. 

The character of public utility enjoyed by the society is confirmed by 
the manner of its composition; article 13 of the rules, in fact, declares that 
" the general meeting shall consist of delegates appointed for three y ear^ 
at the district meetings. The members of the Council of Administration, 
the examiners of accounts, the managing director, a representative of tht- 
Federal Council and one for each of the Cantons that grant subventions, 
have a right to attend the meeting. 

“ Only the delegates of the district meetings, the members of the Conn- 
cil of Administration and the examiners of accounts may vote. We shali 
hereafter have an opportunity of examining the system of subventions adojit- 
ed by the Confederation and the cantons for the encouragement of hau 
insurance ; for the present it is enough to say that, just in consequence or 
the grant of subsidies to this class of thrift, the cantons also expresscu 
a desire to have representatives on the Council of Administration 01 
the society so as to exercise a certain supervision over its work. 
since 1895, the representatives of the cantons have been admitted to ihf 
general meeting, with right to speak but not to vote. 

The general meeting has to appoint the members of the Council of Ad- 
ministration, and the examiners of accounts, to approve the balance sheet. 
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aeal with eventual complaints etc. The deleg.ites to the general nted- 
^ have a right to a travelliiig alio wa ace. 

Article 23 of the Rules provides that "special insurance did nets 
,^jlJ be created in the various cantons in accordance uitli the mnnlHi 
the members and the local circumstances. " Tlie nn inlx is resident n, 
;j-o districts mute in ihstnct me:i,n:;s whenever eneuinst.inces teiinue il 
■jot at least once every three years, 111 autumn. Itvery district iiuelinK 
ippoiiits, for a period of three years, a coiiuintiee cuiisisting nt a jircsideiit, 
.vice president and a secretary. The luesidciu conducts the curient 
Vj^vtiuess and calls the meetings. 

Kvery district meeting, v\lien there are not nioiA- ilian J50 polk y lioKU-ts 
tgthe district, appoints a delegate to the general meeting tog^-thei with lin^ 
dtpnty ; if, in the district there are more than 230 policy holders, two <leleg* 
ates and two deputies arc appointed. The delegates aie a]ipoinled fur thiee 
pears by a majority of the votes of those present. Only nieinU-is au- 
eligible. 

This system of constituting the general nieeling of delegates, wliicli 
should be glad to see followed by the large inulual soeieties of Italy, has 
"ivciigood results; in the annual reports of tlie Socu-lc :<uissi we do iioi timi 
Tecord of any serious differences among the various groups ot nieinlKns, 
aS often happens in smaller societies (t). The last general meeting held 
on ^larch ist., 1914, as always, at Zurich, was attended by jcj delegates, 
The number of delegates per district meeting wars limited to two in 
; up to 1895, it was sufficient for the district to liave loo inemUus in 
order for it to be authorized to send two delegates to the general meeting : 
in 1895 this number was raised to 200 and in i(|oo again tt> .13^, «>n account 
oi the contimted extension of the society and in order not tf) have too large 
meetings. 


The Couficil of Administyaiion consists of 11 ineiulx-rs, appointed for 
three years at the general mecliiig, who may be re-elected immediately, 
h nny one of them ceases to be a member of Uie coiimil during the working 
ysar, the next general meeting appoints his substitute, wjiile, by the rules 
in force previous to the present ones, the Council itself had to substitute him. 

Among the duties of the Council of Adminislratitm, let us meiititm : 
the carrying out of the decisions of the general meeting, the examiimtmn 
of the safe, decision as to the amount of the supplementary pieiniums anc 
eventual contributions to the reserve fund, and also wdth regard to the m 
: vestment of the profits and the capital and the conclusion of reinsurance 
' contracts ; the division of the sphere of action of the society into insurance 
districts, the establishment of the conditions of insurance and the premium 
tariffs, the appointment of the managing director, e.xperts, etc. 


W in Italy the constitution of delctratcv mevtin.s tas only ,«nr«|ucsU-d i,. the^scoi 
tontine Societies (art. 8 of Law no. 533 ot Ju5y 7th., e/i?). 
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Every year, in its first session, after the ordinary general meeting, 
Council appoints from among its own members a president, a vice-presia" 
ent and a secretary. 

"ThtCommittee of Examiners of Accounts consists of three members and 
two deputies, appointed for three years at the general meeting. Its dutv , 
is to examine the books and the balance sheets and to report to the genera’. I 
meeting on the whole course of business. 

Both the members of the Council of Administration and the Commit* 
tee of Examiners of Accounts have a right to counters for every meetins 
attended and to the payment of their travelling expenses. 

The immediate management of the business is entrusted to a nian- 
aging director, who is appointed by the Council of Administration for a term of 
6 years and can be immediately re-elected. He is charged to see that al: 
the provisions of the rules, the insurance conditions and the instruction^ 
he receives’ from the Council are observed and carried out and is respon>- 
ible for this part of the business. Before 1895, the managing director appoint- 
ed and dismissed the agents and the experts; since then the Council 01 
Administration is entrusted with the duty. 

The managing director represents the society with third parties ; to: 
some more important administrative acts, such as the purchase and saleot 
real estate, constitution and cancellation of mortgages, the grant of loans, tk 
issue of bonds or bills of exchange, the conclusion and denunciation of con- 
tracts of reinsurance or lease, proceedings at law, etc., authorization in 
writing from one of the members of the Council of Administration 
required. 

The staff is not numerous, since in 1913 the total amount paid in salar- 
ies was not much more than 50,000 frs.; besides the managing director 
there is a vice-director, a chief accountant and about ten other oibciab: 
in the period of greatest activity, when the contracts are being renewed nr 
losses being reported, temporary assistance is obtained. 

In order to obtain new members, every insurance business has to 
use of paid agents who inform the public of the advantages of a particular 
kind of thrift, and, by persistence and suggestion, induce people to insure. 
In the competition between the various undertakings, the victory very 
probably falls to the society that has the best group of agents. 

Even in this connection the history of the Sociele Suisse is most instruc- 
tive : in the early years of its activity it had local agents charged to arrange 
insurance, only indirectly through the pincipal agencies in the chief toiMn 
of the cantons, which were entrusted with the issue of the policies. 

But already in 18*82, the management, desirous of reducing xht 
working expenses, began to enter into duect relations with the local 
agencies, keeping the issue of the policies in its own hands. ^ 

The experiment was satisfactory. In the report it made out forthe25 
V orking year, in 1904, from which we derive our information, it is state^ 
that not only by the suppression of the principal agencies was a saviug 
of time and money obtained, but the other agents could be paid a 
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-..her rate, and their zeal thus stimulated. In special meetings held in 
and 1890, in various cantons, the agents received the necessan in- 
structions for the proper accomplishment o[ the task with whieli ilu v ueie 
•atrusted and the public agencies were all got rid of. 

In 1904, in the 21 cantons in wliieli'tlic soeiety woiked, theie weic 
agencies. Whilst up to 1900 they were not olihgcd ti.) give auv guai antee, 
"rt'icle 46 of the existing rules requires them to give security tor the eolU-e- 
I of the premiums with which they are entrusted, Tlie anK)unt is lixed 
: tiie Council of Administration. 

The number of agents varies in the ditfereiiL eli^t riels aeeoiiling to 
•2e requirements ; they are bound to answer quest ion> with regauhn t.uiifs, 
.3 c/ive out application forms and receive them duly tilled in. Tlie> aie 
.of authorized to assume obligations or to coueliuie eaaitraets in the name 
lithe society or to receive reports of losses or deiuinoialions of eimtiaet^, 
viHd for the society. The Rules expressly state - - and the ]>iovi>ion is 
:'i0 inserted in the polic}' — that if the agent undeitake'-. to diaw up 
-^oposals for insurance, or to draw up and forward repnrtb ol InsMS, lie 
lets exclusively as the representative of the insured party. 

The Societe Suisse has not a special ol'iice willi peniiaueni ntheials 
ur the settlement of claims. As the cases arise, it charges tniMwinthy 
nriners to deal with them on their giving security ol iiiipaitialit v aiul cmi- 
:^teiice; in addition to this, in agreeineiil vith the schools ol agiieulture 
the various cantons, it has organized sjiecial course'^ of inslniv tion in 
Teimating damage caused by hail. In iqo j the list of tlic ]K‘rstuis who 
icclared themselves ready to assist in the estimation of damages as e\)>eits 
dthe society or representatives of the policy holders iiichidcd i .|3 names. 


u, Technical and ftnanxial org.anizatidn tin. • .Nioii.ri. stissk 

d'aS,SUEANCE CONTKH la (iKELE (SWISS HAIl, INSI'K.\:':C1'. SOLII.'IV). 


While the principles in accordance with which the society is adimms- 
ered are to be found in the Rules, in the insurance cmditi'i’ S ivc lincl in- 
licated the standards adopted by it in the selection of ii>ka, in tlieestah- 
limetit of premiums and the settlement of claims; on all these inmeiples 
:2e technique of hail insurance is based. It is the resnh o maii_\ y 
experience in every insurance undertaking and vcr> o tcii t k . w n ^ 
has had to amend and improve, in accordan< t wit i t a < i..<. 
experience, its insurance conditions, in which the tee inique o ccay 
branch of insurance finds its expression. , 1 r 1 1 1 f 

It must be further stated that, as alreadx' indicated, 

•Vil 2nd., iqo8 on insurance contracts contains severa 

•hhe object of the insurance, the payment of tlieprcimmu am ic c. 

JE losses, which, as they arc of acompulsoiw ^ Switzer- 

^ythe contracting parties. The insurance socic us w s conforniitv 
have therefore to bring their insurance conditions into umformitj 
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witli the law, and art. 12 of the conditions of the Swme declare ex- 
pressly that the society has no other obligations in respect to the poiitv 
holder beyond those contained in the policy and in eventual schedules, sub- 
ject always to the imperative provisions of the federal law on insurance 
contract, 

So much premised, we shall give here not all the technical details oi 
the work of the Societe Suis&e, but only some of the principles by which 
it is inspired, which seem to us most deserving of study, distributing thtui 
in three groups, according as they refer to the selection and determination 
of risks, the pa> ment of premiums and the estimation of losses. 

(a) Selection ajtd specification of nsks. — lnthe case of grass and cattle 
foods, it has been decided to make a rule of insuring the whole year’s crop, 
an exact indication being given of the value of each cutting. Each cutting 
is considered separately as a special crop. 

Beetroot whether grown for sugar or for cattle food is oul} insured from ; 
the first of June and the insurance is based only on the quantity and noli 
on the quality of the produce. Up to 1900 this crop were only insuiea | 
from June 15th. 

To prevent the farmers only insuring the crops most liable to suiUi 
from hail, it is laid dow 11 that the insurance shall cover all the utilisabU- 
portions of the crop, and hence, in the case of grain, also the straw. 
The value of the straw is fixed as follows: (i) for wheat, rye, (winter and 
March grains) and spelt at a third of the amount assured ; (2) for barley, 
oats, buchwheat, millet and other :March grains, at a fourth ; (3) for ole- 
aginous and leguminous plants, maize and cattle foods for seed, at a 
tenth ; (i) at the desire of the policy holder the value of the straw may be 
reduced. 

In the case of vineyards the society does not insure against damage to 
plants and tendrils, but only the fruit and even in the case of fun: 
^ except as regards table grapes — it only considers the quantity not 
the quality. In the application for insurance the yield per hectare must 
be stated ; the amount assured is calculated on the value of the wine 
not on that of the grapes. If the vintage, after being insured, is destroyed 
or damaged by a Spring frost, the policy is cancelled and the premium 
refunded, provided application be made for it within the 12 days following 
the frost and that in the mean time the vineyard is not damaged by hml. 
By this provision the farmer is induced to insure in the early months oi 

the year. , 

The insurance of vineyards always gives rise to many difficulties aim 
it is in the field of vineyard insurance, and fruit insurance, we find the 
number of members insuring varies most considerably from year to yea* 
unlike many other societies, the Societe Suisse insures grapes even belore 

(1) Compare the rules for insurance of straw in the Bavarian Insurance Institute ' 
shown in the 44th, volume of this BulUtin (August, 1914), P- 64. 
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the vines flower, securing its members against disasters that occur cvc- ' 
before May 2ist. 

Fruit is, as a rule, on the contrary, insured from that date ; in tl \ 
application, the number of trees must be shown separately for each fariv 
and each kind of fruit (apples, pears, cherries, etc.). 

From the above table published by the Societe Suisse for its 2511) 
working year, it will be seen what was the proportion of each crop to the 
total amount assured, in the years 1880-1904. It is to be observed that 
with the diminished cultivation of grain in Switzerland, the amounts assured 
on grain are also slowly decreasing, whilst increasing amounts arc insured 
on cattle foods and potatoes. In addition to the crops included in 
table, the society insures tobacco, every kind of vegetable, garden and 
market garden produce, etc. 

In the applications for insurance, on the forms for which the motto oi 
the society is printed: " One for ail, ail for one special indication must U- 
made of the area and boundaries of the farms the crops of which are insurLii, 
the harvest anticipated and the amount assured. The insurance mu si 
never be a source of financial gain for the policy holder, and so the com- 
pensation must never exceed the amount of the value the crops would luivc 
had if not damaged b}" hail. The application must be renewed every vea: 
the first year new members have full liberty to choose which crop they wii! 
insure; but in subsequent years the same crops must be insured by tlu- 
insurer on the same farms. 

The farmer is bound to insure all his crops of the same character situ- 
ated in the same territory of a commune ; up to 1895 the policies did not con- 
tain this double obligation with regard to the quality and area. The farmer 
is strictly bound to declare the fact expressly if the crops he wishes to in- 
sure have already been damaged by hail during the year in course. 

Applications for insurance are accepted up to July 31st. and the 
insurance takes effect from midday of the day following that on whidi 
the application reaches the management, on condition, however, that 
the premium and policy charges have been paid. It is also attempted 
to specify the risk in respect of time ; even if the new contract for 
the year in course is not yet concluded, the society binds itself to give 
compensation for all losses occurring before i\fay 21st., except for daniagv 
to fruit, but on the express condition that the new application (in \vhi('h 
the value of the crop, as anticipated before the hailstorm, must be 
shown) must be sent to the society accompained by the report of the lo^?. 
The object of this provision is evidently to maintain in force the contract:^ 
passed in the previous year and to prevent denunciations of contract; in 
addition, whoever renews his insurance at an early date has this advantage 
that, in case of loss, the compensation is calculated on the basis of 
amount assured in accordance with the most recent application, instea'^ 
of with that for the preceding year and, finally, also the amount of the 
insured value not compensated is reduced by one half (10 % instead ot 
20 %), Notwithstanding this, the number of members who did notrene^ 
their cnntr arts; before the ^ist of AT a v. TOT - 5 . and bad to ref>ort losses wasfn j- 
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The losses sut^ered after the ioth. of May are only compensated if 
new contract is already in force ; finally, the contract expires every 
vti.ir as soon as the produce is gathered or stacked {in sheaves, ricks, etc,). 
The following table clearly shows the length of the period of hail risks 
Switzerland and in what months the hailstorms are most frequent and 
serious; in Italy the period is much longer, and hailstorms are much 
♦he most frequent in April and October. 

(6) Payment of premiums. — The premiums are calculated on the 
Tisisofthe statistics of frequency of liail in the various conimunos and tlie 
greater and less liability of the produce assured to suUer from hail. 

Some societies also calculate the premium in projrortion to the area 
ii die farm assured; the Socieie Suisse fixes it in relation to the amount as- 
pired. The produce to be assured is grouped in four classes of risks, ac- 
. 'iding to its liability to sutTer by hail, and the premimn tariff varies for 
.wii class; within each class again, other sub-classes are formed, coircspotid- 
vfith so many degrees of risk, Thus, for example, the premiums for the 
;;isiiraiice of grapes vary from a minimum of 4 1 to a maximum of 7 
,f the amount as.sured, with five intermediate rates, whilst the fotLagii 
s.'cicties working in Switzerland before iS<S5 charged ])remiums var>’ing 
coni ,} 54 % to 10 % with 7 intermediate rates. 

Together with the premium, the ex])ouses in connection with tlie policy 
“I'lst be paid (1.50 frs.) ; stamp tax (varying with the cantons) and postage 
p cent.) ; payment must be made in full at latest, when tlie policy holder 
> notified of the arrival of the policy at the agency and it is consigned 
: 1 him. 

We must further note the provision, contained in the conditions of 
the ]K)Ucy, by which members who for three years have presented no claim 
have a right to a reduction of from 5 % to 20 on the first annual premium. 
In this way even those policy holders who have paid their jiremiums for 
some years without receiving any compensation are encouraged to remain 
■nthe society and at the same time it is hoped in this wav to reduce the 
niiinber of rex)orts of slight losses that give no claim to Cfiiupensation, cause 
the society needless expense and the members only disap])ointmeut. In iqiz, 
for example, the premiums were reduced in this way 10 in the case of 
33.874 policies, representing an amount of 55,832.10 frs. 

Every year at the end of the season of hailstorms, the Council of Ad- 
niinistration makes an investigation in order to see if the revenne from the 
premiums is sufficient to meet the claims and expenditure ; if tliere is a de- 
ceit it decides whether it is necessary to have recourse to a call for supple- 
mentary premiums, or to drawing on the reserve fund or to both expedients. 
The supplementary premium is fixed in proportion to the first net preminm 
and must be paid ^within 15 days from the date on which notice is sent to 
the members. It may not be less than 20 ^^3 or more than rf>o % of the 
“tst premium. 

Since 1886 the Societe Suisse has been able to do without such supple- 
taentary premiums; but in the early years of its work it was not so. The 
members had to pay an additional amount of 40 % in 1882 and one of 50 % 



ABLE V, — Compensation Paid for Losses Caused by Hail in the Years Distributed according to the Months 
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ji 18S4, of the amounts assured; in 1885. in which year the hailsttnms were 
,^ceptionally serious, and a deficit of as much as i.hhooo frs. liad to be met. 

supplementary premiums were llxed at 2,5(1 frs. per cent of the anioinu^ 
insured (and 5 frs. in the case of vine, fruits, tobacco and iiopsb 

But the collection of such high supplementary premiums caused much 
complaint in the districts that suffered least from hail, and sain i88() the 
leneral meeting of members decided : 

(^j) to base the supplementary premium no longer on tlie amount 
insured, but on that of the first premium, so that the members already [>ay - 
n.ghigh premiums in the districts most exposed to suffer from hail, would 
jIsO have to pay a higher supplementary premi\im corresponding witli the 
';iglicr risk ; 

(b) to limit the proportion of tlie supplementary ])aymciil to 100 of 
the net premium. Both these provision.s are also sanctioned by the law 
force. 

We must further show how the amount of the cantonal suhveulioii In 
those insured against hail is fixed ; in Tal)le ill, we showed the absolute 
jtnount of these subventions; most of the cantons lefiiml tlu* policy holders 
their policy expenses, with the special object of diminishing tlie cost nf 
-burance for small amounts, or they undertake topav ])art of theiuemiuni. 
So, for example, in 1904, the canton of Zurich refunded tlie polic> ex- 
penses up to the amount of 2,10 fr, and granted a y)ercentage of 2(( of 
the premium. And the canton of (ieneva repaid the policy cxjienses up 
to the amount of 2.40 frs. and granted a subvention of 40 ''„of the premium. 

Thanks to these subventions, the Socnic Siassc has seen the number of 
its policy holders increase considerably and, wdiile in its first working vears 
it was sometimes compelled to refuse new applications in the case of com- 
munes indicated as the most exposed, nr to fix a maximum amount for in* 
surance in these communes (called hill insurance), beyonrl which it wmiild 
not insure, it was later on able to suppress both limitations. And in the 
case of several crops, in various cantons, it wms possible, owing to the pro- 
gress made by the society, even to reduce the premiums considerably ; thus, 
for example, the premiums for the insurance of graj^cs in the district ol 
Hofe (Schwyz) were reduced from to to 6 in the commune of Ilerz- 
nach (Aargau) from 8 to 5 %, etc. 

In fixing the premiums, the Council of Administration has also to take 
account of the general economic conditions; thus, in 191 p in consideration 
of the crisis in Swiss agriculture in the preceding year, it was dixuded to 
Ttduce the premiums even further, in the regions least darnaged by i.u 
and not to increase them in any case even in thoee in which it would have 
been justified. 


(c) Estimation oj hsses^ - With the object of saving expenses out of 
proportion to the amount of the loss, the insurance conditions 'establish 
that losses not exceeding 8 % of the value of the crop as estimated by 
the expert shall not be compensated. In addition, from the J 

ihe loss recognised as giving claim to compensation, lo is e u 
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as the policy holders’ own risk, on condition however that the total dc-di\ 
tion shall not exceed 7 % of the value of the crop as estimated by the exLtu 
0 Up to 1882 the owners’ risk was calculated at 8 y, % ^ud losses ev 
ceeding this amount were compensated in full. But in this way the pul-c- 
holders were encouraged to exaggerate the losses they suffered, and su i- 
was held advisable to establish the principle, by which, whoever, for exam- 
ple, has suffered a loss of 30 % must bear the loss of 8 % as his own shn;* 
of the risk just in tlie same way as when reporting a loss of onlv S 
for which he has no right to any compensation. This principle has btv:- 
maintained in all the various revisions of the rules, and the existing polirv 
conditions expressly declare that in estimatine the amount of compensation, 
no account wdll be taken of losses of less than 8 %. 

The policy holder loses all right to compensation if he purposely con- 
tributes to the increase of the loss or gives the societ> false information wit:: 
the object of obtaining Illicit gains. 

According to the insurance conditions in force, losses must be report: 
within 72 hours from their occurrence; all the societies require from 
their members the greatest promptitude in reporting losses, as the estim- 
ation is easier in proportion to the rapidity with which ri is completc-t;, 
In fact, in 1892 it was decided to extend the above term to 96 hours, but 
in 1896 it was again reduced to 72 hours, as it was found the extension of 
the term rendered estimation more difficult. For grapes and fruit the 
term is 141 hours, 

Until the compensation has been settled by the society, the policy 
holder can make no change in respect to the state of the crops damaged , 
only when the produce is so mature that harvesting cannot be postponed, 
he must report the loss within 24 hours from its occurrence, and then can 
commence harvesting. However, in this case, the policy holder must leave 
intact at the four corners and in the middle of the field damaged by hail, 
a sufficient amount of the crop (at least 5 square metres) to allow of an 
estimation of the total loss. 

Payment of compensation is made in accordance with the agreement 
come to between the policy holder and the expert charged with the valu' 
ation, or, in case of appeal, as the court of arbitration decides. The arbi- 
trators (two in number) are chosed by the parties from a list the Council 
of Administration must make out each year and the conditions of insurance 
in the policy regulate minutely the procedure of the court. Appeals against 
the decision of the arbitrators must be sent to the management imrnediah;- 
ly after the decision ; the management examines them and transiniis 
them to the Council «f Administration w'hich gives its decision. The 
policy holder may finally appeal to the general meeting, which decides m 
the last resort ; so there is no appeal to the law courts. In fact, however, 
most of the claims are settled by direct agreement between the policy 
holder and the expert of the society ; the number of members who, consider- 
ing themselves wronged by the judgment of the expert, make demand tor 
arbitration, is very small and this is a proof of the good organization 0 

. - > , ' , e i . • 11 .. . 1 1 4.1,^ ertriftv. 
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We now reproduce from a sample forwarde 
i,sc, the foUowmg model of a report of losses: 
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<-1 lo Iis liy the SocieU 


<■ fyt^m (Ih'tr occurri };cc‘ 


Example of a nj Pcsxes. 

Reports of losses must be jonvankd leHJnu - > 

,n Ik case of grapes and fruit, uRIiin 144 hours. 

The forms are to bt had from the agents ire-' of chd> <\' 

laconmiiimceota,tormonJnlyS.^h:ol\hh • r. 

rmsoM-imtlo north-md, the agnadiunit /.redmv .mnrrduTkk' a 
uis da?mged as follows : ' ' - » 


Kind 

of 

t^roi) 


V r,sl im • 
5 au'd 

J Ihu!i;ioL‘ 

= rr.'K-t - 

I vCvA 


IU)\V r'.iT AllVtlllCCrl 
\w-'tc tin.' Citijis ? 


At b.ilf 

"O' till 


Wheat 

32 -M 

Beet- ■ 

M 170 

root ! 


Vines 

22 ■ 3-1-0 


End of Flowering Second ILilf <ri 
Au^nist 

i bird Pair of lic^dnuin^ of Ucto- 
Lenves ber 

of the End of Ootoher 
Formation of 
the tirapes 


In case of my absence, u'hen a lass happens, Mr. . . 
!j aiUhorized, as my legal representahve, (0 sign m my loDne. 

. ... the 19: . . 


Signed: 


* 

* * 

To complete our account of the organization of the Societc Suisse, 
'^e have only now to refer to the means by which it seeks to ensure that 
1^5 revenue shall alw ays balance its expenditure. 

Article 50 of the Rules lays it down that, to meet unforeseen losses 
2tid deficits in years of more serious loss a reserve fund must be formed 
the help of the profits of each working year, interest on capital repre- 
sented by it, and any other special revenue. Such revenue must be placed 
iQ the reserve fund until it amounts to at least one tenth of the amount 
’^isured the year before. 
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In case of deficits, the Council of Administration, assisted by the Con;-: 
mittee of Examiners of Accounts, has to decide whether and to what extent 
deductions must be made from the reserve fund ; however (this limit- 
ation was established at the meeting of members in 1900) the deduction, 
the object of which is to obviate the necessity of a call for supplement s:- 
premiums or at least to limit their amount, may never exceed 25 C. (,{ 
the fund. 

Only when the deficit cannot be met, even by a supplementary cail 
of 100 % on the premiums and a special contribution of 25 % from 
reserve fund, when consequently it would be necessary to reduce 
amounts of compensation given, may larger deductions be made from tie- 
reserve fund. But, as may be seen irom Table VI, the SociHe Suisse has never 
been in such straits ; it has always been able to meet the claims on it hr 
deductions from the reserve fund not exceeding the 25 % limit, without c 41 - 
ing for supplementary premiums and without reducing the amount of coii;- 
peiisation. At the end of iqro, the reserve fund amounted toq,4i5,4r.4 fi. ; 
after falling, at the end of 1911, to 2,985,527.07 frs., in the following vc.irj| 
it increased again, so that at the end of 1915 it amounted to 3, S32,509.5Sfrv| 
a figure never before reached. ... ] 

In regard to the separate items of expenditure it is well to observ.'l 
that in 1913, for example, the taxes paid by the society amounted only 
I 569.30 frs. : up to 1904 they were heavier and the society paid that ye:ir| 
altogether 8,919 frs. (iu State, communal and parish taxes), but a law 0^ 
1904 granted the Societe Suisse, as a mutual organization, many exemption^ 
and the reserve fund was completely exempted from payment of the tax oa; 
capital. The amount of 1,569 fr. represents the contribution anniKilli 
paid, in proportion to the premiums collected for the expenditiire mcuTre(| 
by the federal Council in the supervision of the insurance societies. The| 
contribution by law can not exceed one per mill of the premiums. i 

In 1913 the expenditure in commissions to agents amounted t(| 
59,040.50 frs.: thev received 5% on the net premiums (totalin 
521490 fr.s.) and a premium for nev; contracts of 2 % of the amount assure^ 
(totalin 1913, 6,550.50 frs.). In the same year the expenses for valuat 10^ 
amounted to 38,388 frs. The reserve fund, which at the end d 
amounted to 3,624,516 frs., increased, as already said, to 3,832,500 H 
especially owing to the interest on invested capital (154,449 frs.) and 1 
profits of the preceding year (89,883 frs.) ; in addition, the resen c in.J 
is increased by the extraordinary revenue received from fines, the baiaw.^ 


of the agency accounts, etc. . . . J 

In virtue of articlf. 53 of the Rules, “the Council of Admmi^trat.o^ 
provides everv year for the investment of the reserve funds. The ainoin j 
must be invested in Government securities or deposited in a State 
they may not be invested in purchase of securities for the purpo>e 4 

speculation.^' ^ i a 

In 1913, as in the preceding years, the Societe Smsse haa ■ • j 

all its funds, depositing 3,613,000 frs. in the Government Banks; 10, eoe ^ 
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bonds of the Zurich Cantonal Bank, a^i^ecuritv (i); i,“u;,hh> frs are 
:...^ited in the cantonal Bank of Zuric!., in tlu- form of honds : 'I’V.v.,...’. frs. 

siimlnrly deposited in the Cantonal l;ank of Hair; fis. m 

X, Cantonal Bank of Thurgau and roo,oo. irs. in oacli of the four cantonal 
of Berne, Solothurn, Saint Gall and \'aud, Tho So:itU' S.nssi 
■':hi5''''ay arranges for a wise geographical disti ihinion ot its invosliiK-nls 
the territory of the Confederation. 

We have frequently mentioned tire natural dilliculties in the wav of 
development of hail insurance in a counlry lik^' Switzerland, which 
■. >0 iiiountainous and so much exposed to suffer from hail, and the >o.aV/t' 
vv.'vit’ deserves praise for having overcome them all by iiu-ans of the 
• Hiiciple expressed in its motto: " One for all, all for one," whieli is llie 
of all mutual organization. ],et us hope tliat it may also extend 
action in the Cantons in which hail insurance has as yet made less 
::o,;ress, especially in those of Southern Switz.erland. 


;il By the above law of June iSSs, on the :4U[)Lrvi'^in’i of priv.iU- iti-iir.mee 
vvry >ociety, before being auLhorizeU to work in Switzerland, must give sicmity. liic atiKmiit, 
is fixed by the Federal Counoil iSfi' aitioK^ 2 and O' of tlu' law : and «*xi-iaitivc rcgiil- 
jI;'!’!? of October leth., iHSd). 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO INSURANCE 


CANADA. 


Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canaba for the Year em)k;, 
December 3isl., 1913. Subject to Correction. Printed by Order o( Parliament, 

1914, pp. 197. 

Report of the Superintendent of Insur-ance of the Dominion of Canada for the Vki;. 
ENDED December 31st., 1913. Volume I : Insurance Companies other thaiiDife. \’uluiv.i.- li. 
Life Insurance Companies, Ih'inted by Order of Parliament, Ottawa, 191.1, \ol j; 
CLXXIV f 637 pp. ; Vol. II: CLIV + 544 pp, 


The final Report was preceded by a few months by an “ Ab^lriL: 
sicbjcct to Correction ’h containing a short report made after examination of 
the statements presented to the Superintendent of Insurance by the variouv 
companies in regard to the operations conducted by them in Canada. 

The final Report itself consists of two large volumes, of which tik 
first contains information in regard to the companies engaged in the variuvs 
branches of insurance, exclusive of life insurance (fire, accident, livestock, 
hail, weather, etc,) ; the second deals exclusively with life insurance coni 
panics. Each of the parts of the work is preceded by an ample introduction 
in which the Superintendent summarises the information relating to tlk 
business conducted by the various companies considered according t'l 
their nationality (Canadian, British and United States Societies) in tlie 
various branches of insurance. Then he reports on the year's legislation 
of greatest importance in connection with the matter, the new and amended 
laws of the Dominion and of the several provinces ; the taxes imposed ; 
the financial difficulties and failures ; and the licences granted. 

After this general information, detailed figures are given in several 
tables in regard to the insurance work of the societies limited by shares in 
the course of the year 1913. 

To give an idea of the importance of the information contained in 
this work it will be enough to reproduce the following particulars relating 
entirely or in part to agriculture : fire insurance (urban and rural) : claims 
granted in 1913 : S 14,003,730; premiums collected $25,745,947! 
insurance: claims granted $204,916; premiums collected, S 33 ^-^> 57 '’] 
livestock insurance : claims granted $81,073 ; premiums collected $I 3 -' 4 N' 
tornado insurance: claims granted $5,643 ; premiums collected 
weather insurance : claims granted $65,590 ; premiums collected, $ Si , 443 * 
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noticks of publications relating to INSURANCK 


\Vitli regard to life insurance, the new policies issued in i<)i3 aimninted 
, ’^1,608,546 dollars ; and the total amount insured was i 
: 'liars. 

These figures show the great increase (h llirift in Canada and the 
-'f^oitance of the Insurance Superintendent's Uepoit. 


UNITED STATES. 


-S-VR.ASCK LAWS OF THE STATE OF WEST ^’IRGINIA. Rcvi^rtl tO 011 V 

Report {1913) of the Insurance DiTAHTMi-.N'r of Tine State of WT.-^t Viugtsia. 
P,uiiplilets Printed By Authority of the lusuiMiice Cutiiiiu.tf.i(rtK-r. CharU^ton. W \ii., 
1514. 


These two official publications contain lull inionnation as to llie 
-m 1 position and the financial situation of Insurance coin panics (d all 
ads Fanners’ Mutual Iiisuratico Coinpamcs) doing bnsiin*^>. 

West Virginia. The Mutual Companies, eleven in number, insure 
unnst damage by hre, lightning and tornado. They have, in this 
4 te, a well-defined legal position under the jmovisioiis of an Act ni mn., 
:ypicy 32, Special Sesyiou 1908), 

Three other companies, described as “ Assessment” lafe Insurance 
haiinaiiies and insuring their members against death. ])erniaiient dis- 
.'.Iment and sickness, appear to do business upon iimtnal ininciples, 
•fims being met bv pro rata levies upon the members tlieinsclves. 




Part 111: Credit 


ITALY. 


THE WORK OF THE EAM) CRI-DIT INSTITUTES IN 


SOURCES ; 

Di Ris^armio in Bologna: Credito Fondlario: R(.soooid() dt l’Tuinn t-o.} (.SiuTtiij-s Hitnl. 
in Bologna'; Land Credil: Land Credit Deparlmeni ; ILfurt for the Year Mrr 

Inni, 1914. ^ 

1‘iA D 1 RIPARMIO DEIXE PROVINCE POMRARDE IN MiLANO : Crcdilo T'mi'liiirio; Hil;incii> CDll- 
iuntivo deirannn 1913 {Savings Bank of the Lombard Provinces in Miian; Land Credu Pr- 
partment: Balance Sheet for the Year 1913) Milan, Rc t^edaiii, 191 ( 

.S:.A DI Risp.armio r>i Verona; Credito Pondiario : Uc^^ocoiito dellV-sTcizi" i')i3 (I'cnoi.j 
Savings Bank: Land Credit Department : Report for the iVtir LiJ 3) Verona, Franchini, 191.1. 
XDITO FONDIARIO SARDO IN CAGLIARI ; Resocoilto dvU'iinno I<ii3 (.S<0(tona>? Land i rrdii 
Institute in Cagliari: Report lor the Year 1913). 
riTUTO Italiano di Credito Fondiario. Rdazionc: del Cond.tiUo di .■vinmini:UriizioJU’i- dci 
Sindaci sull’eseicizio 1913 (Italian Land Credit Institute : Report of the Board of Manai^cmnii 
and Examiners of Accounts for the Working Year 1913)' Eunu*, Boloj^nesi, ioi.l 
ttlto delle opere Pie di San Paolo in Torino: Credito Fondiario Consunlivo.esfreizio 
1913 (Sa» Paolo Institute of Open Pis^’ in lutin; Land Credit Instituir, /lfroM«Ls fur 
the Year 1913) Turin. Societa Tipografico-Editriee Niuionalc, 1914 
iATE Dei PASem di Siena: Ci'edito Fondiario; Situazioiic :iJ 31 fiictiul^rc 1913 (“ Monte di\ 
Hseki of Siena. Land Credit Instidule. Situation on December '\ui., vp-i). Sieiia. Tip. del, 
I’Ancota 1914. 


To the information published in the Bulletin for last October on the 
jfkof the special agricultural credit institutes in 1913, ^|tall here add 
particulars of the work done by the land credit institutes in the 
me year. 
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§ r. The Italian land credit institute. 

In 1913 this institute received 328 applications for loans ior a t,.. ■ 
amount of 39,483,50a frs. 

The security offered for 49 % of these loans was urban estate, for ■ 
rural estate and fer 3 % mixed urban and rural estate. 

Adding to the applications for loans presented those remaining ov- i 
for consideration from 1912, (541 applications for a total amount f,j 
43,443,500 frs.), as well as those again taken into consideration (21 fort;;? 
amount of 2,105,500 frs.) and those in the case of which application hiir 
been made for an increase of the amount (7 for 549,500 frs.), in 191'; v.-? 
find a total of 897 applications for credit for an amount of 85,582,000 frs, 

In the course of the year, 176 of these applications were granted aid 
loans definitely made for the total amount of 15,202,500 francs. Of these, S'l 
for 7,857,000 frs., were granted on the security of rural estate, especiail) 
in Apulia (22 loans for 2,042,000 frs.), in Sicily (15 loans for 677,000 fr> ' 
in Campania (12 loans for 396,500 frs.), in Umbria (10 loans for 1,143,1‘jO 
frs.), in Venetia {3 loans for 1,088,500 frs,) and in Emilia (6 loans f.] 
1,096,000 frs.) ; and 90 loans for 7,345,500 frs. on urban estate. 


The above loans granted in 1913 were distributed as follows, according 
to their amounts : 


Up to 


frs. 

10,000 

Number AmoDr*. 

frs 

22 ifihoOC 

From 10,000 frs. to 




20,000 

37 560.0':{ 

» 20,000 » » 




50,000 

53 1,842,00: 

» 50,000 )) )) 


» 

100,000 

22 1,546,00: 

)) 100,000 » 5) 




500,000 

38 8,244,00c 

For more than 


» 

500,000 

4 2,8j5,(x< 

According to their term, they were 

176 15,202,50c 

distributed as follows: 

Years 

Betw^een 10 

and 

15 

Nujnber 

• • 7 

Amount 

frs. 

326,000 

« 13 

» 

20 

. . IQ 

944.500 

» 20 

)) 

1 

25 

• ■ 9 

179,000 

25 

)) 

30 

. . T4 

1,049,000 

« 30 

» 

35 

. . 2 

44,000 

» 35 

)) 

40 

. . 67 

5.343.000 

)) 40 

i) 

45 

. . — 

— 

»> 45 

)) 

50 

. . 67 

7,317,000 




176 

15,202,500 



THIv WORK OF TUI*; LAND CRi D]r INSlum-S 


dually, in regard to the rate o( interest, tlio loans were tlistiiliined as 

;;i>ws : 

NiunlK-! Amomu 

irv 

4% Interest 175 15 t(>So00 

3 / 4 % " r 4.0 'O 

On December 31st., 1913 the value oi the iiinrt;4ai;es lu-M liy tlu- 
:;titute amounted to 413,358,231 frs., tltu vahk' oi the land lnuuK in 
v.ilation to 149,744,000 frs, and the anioiiiit of the loan< i!t I'ourK' in 
-0,046,187 frs. 

On giving a glance at the work ))reviously done ])y the Inslilutia \\v 
fdthat in twenty three years, that is since i 8 (}i, it had lent landholders 
;:e large amount of 259,000,000 frs., an average of 11,000, 000 a year. 

Of the 176,000,000 loans outstanding on December ku,’,. most, 
hit is 54 were granted at 3 ^3 per cent at 4 '’,,.and only 8{ier cent 

IMore than half (57 ^'0) ^he sonthern \n-o\ inces and 

s- islands, 37% for Central Italy and for Xorth Italy. I'uither, 
\.'j00,ooo frs. were secured on rural estate ami (S7,oia),ooo frs. 011 urban 
'•ate; the latter amount in the two great centres, Uonie and l^aides, 
"0 first borrowiiig 42,000,000 frs. and the second 3. 1,0110,000 fis. (i). 


§ 2. DAND CRKDIT Dr:P.\kTMHNT.< Ol' Tin; SAVfXr.S 1 C\NK< 
OF MILAN, JUai.OltXA AND VltMC'i;, 


In 1913, 470 applications were made to tUc‘ Land Credit De]>ail ment 
: the Savings Bank of the Lombard Ihoviuces f.T a total amoniit ol 
; ai.(,ooo frs., which added tn the 1,191 for 9f',47booo lis. eidl iiniler 
arfideration at the beginning of tlic rx-ar gives a total mii)il.er ol i.l.bi 
aalications for 137,086,000 frs. 

' Of these, 280 were granted and fo.ans made for an amount o[ j S 7J ,;,.5oo 
o.Xi.iety seven loans for an amount of 7,484.,ooo frs. "'ere grautial on tlie 
a-iuity of rural estate, 181 for the amount of rs. on that of 

i'-'ban estate and 2, for 3t*.t)00 frs. on that of uira ,i.t« ur >,in 
'^gether. 


L) From investigations made in respect to the tlcstinatn^n r,f the 1 bin> ^ 

Si. «,c ten years r,04-r,r3, out of a toW of ,45. 000,000 trs. ' ^ 1 :;;;;; 

SWfrom cbargB on land and o.vtinctiou of 7"y''77"'7.rk''’'.i tlv instituto as 
-Xf This is one of the nust imp'.'rtftnl rcsiill^ 

S7 tconomy of the country. 
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Among the provinces that obtained the largest credits on the securin 
of rural estate, were those of Ferrara, 8 loans for 2,027,000 frs. ; Brcsu'i 
10 loans for 739,000 frs, ; Rome, 3 loans for 576,500 frs. ; Milan, 8 lodu- 
489,500 frs. ; Cremona, 6 loan? for 486,000 frs. etc. The province oi , 
also received 119 loans on urban estate for the large amount of 7,743,5;;! , 

More than half the loans were granted for amounts varying from f; , 
to fifty thousand francs and for terms of between 30 and 40 years. 

On December 31st., 1913, the value of the mortgages held by tin hv 
credit department of the Milan Savings Bank was 387,084,000 frs., yi; 

value of the land bonds in circulation was 193,542,000 frs. and the ani-jr.:. 
of the loans in course (4,010) was 190,878,804 frs. 

Considering now the Bologna Savings Bank, in 1913 we fiiul laj 
mortgage loans granted for a total amount of 5.645.500 frs.; of these. 
for the amount of 1,736,500 frs. were secured on rural estate, 68 for 3,755,5' •< 
frs. on urban estate and 3 for 153,500 frs. on mixed urban and rural estate 
In addition, ii loans were for amounts of between 500 frs. and 5,0(jo ir^. 
15 loans for amounts of between 5,000 fr. and 10,000 frs., 23 for anana^t 
between 10,000 frs. and 20,000 frs., 18 for amounts of between twenty a;.( 
thirty thousand frs., 15 for amounts of between thirty and forty tliousuiaj 
8 for amounts of between forty and fifty thousand, 9 for amounts of IhIuv-. i 
fifty and one hundred thousand and eleveo for amounts of more than fi:i 
hundred thousand francs. 

The provinces that received the largest credits were those of Roio^r 
(85 loans for 4,314,500 frs.), Pesaro (3 loans for 443,000 frs.) and lor 
(3 loans for 385,000 frs.). 

From the foundation of the Institute (1868), up to Decemlxn 
1913, 3,201 loans were granted for a total amount of 122,455,5^^^ 
an average of 3^,255 1^^ loan. 

Finally, the Verona Samiigs Bank granted loans on mortgage 111 191 
for the total amount of 3,368,500 frs. The mortgages it held amoiinU 
on December 31st., of the same year to 29,758,650 frs., the value ol u 
land bonds in circulation was 23,585,500 frs. and that of the loans in c(h.i 
23,304,071 frs. (i). 


(i) In connection with the Band Credit Institute of the Verona Savings Bank, it wn: 
remembered that on January 25tli., 1914. an important meeting was held in Rome, ol 1 ..^ 
presentalivcs of the Boards of Management of the Savings Banks of Verona, Venice anu 
to discuss the proposal to foipd a great Band Credit Institute for Venetia, as up to the i-rr.!. 
land credit has been exclusively provided thereby the Verona Savings Bank. Thepropcfc^-' 
a federation of the three institutes having been rejected, it was decided to fonii 
of the three banks, with head quarters at Verona, under the name of IstUvio dtCrcJuo!^^ 
dtUa Resione Veneta (I^d Credit Institute of the Region of Venetia). The new Iituw <■ 
be managed bv a Consortium Board, on which the number of the representatives of ear 1 ^ • 
will be in proportion to the amount of the contribution of the Bank, See the Review. 
e Coopfrazwm. Rome, no. 5, March ist., 1914- 
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: , |„\SU CREDIT DEPARTMENTS OF THE INSTITflF OK ' 
S. PAUI. AT TURIN AND THE " MONTE DEI P vsCHl” OK' 
SARDINIAN LAND CREDIT INSTITUTE AT CAGl HRI 


Ori-KK PUi" OK 
AN!) THi: 


Daring 1913, 416 applications for loans 


were made to the U\iul Credit 


-,:,,,tt,uentofthe Institute ot "Opere Tie" of S. Itml at Tnrin for" a 
^,,1 amount of 29,770.000 frs. The loans granted anionntod „„ (or 

' Of these, 170 for 7,214,000 frs. rfere secured ,m ml, an ctalo and .s 
:.I48 oOO frs. on rural estate. 

The largest number of loans were made to tlic frorinees of T'„ii„ 
ovtor 2,349,000 frs.), Geiroa (38 for 1,878,500 frs ). Rome (12 for 04 ; 500 
;N.i and 3 iilan (8 for 915,000 frs.V 

As regards their amount, 116 loans for a total of 1,1 >(,,50,, fr^; nvio 
;,rited ill amounts not exceeding 20,000 trs. each, 68 ’loans for a lotid 
f ^,809,000 frs. were granted in amoimts vannng from 20,000 frs to 

;::.,noo frs., and ll for a total of 3,414,000 frs.'ucrc granted’in anumnts 
arnug from 200,000 frs. to 500,000 frs, 

111 regard to the period of the loans, for 5(1 loans (75.S,5oo fis,)^ it 
•tied from TO to 25 years; for 29 loans (1,451,000 frs.), imiii 2() tn’45 
-t‘is and for IIO loans (7,153,000 frs.) from 4O to 50 years. 

Coming finally to the " Monte dei Paschi'’ of Siena and tlie S;irdini:in 
M Credit Institute, we find that they granted loans oti mortgage in 
I'j, the first for the amount of 10,123,500 frs., tlie second for 431,000 frs. 
aidoans in course on December 31st,, 1913, in the case of these Inst it nit s, 
■Miinted respectively to 77,533,385 frs. and 2,204^62 frs. and the value 
Che bonds in circulation to 78,066,000 frs. ;ind 2,267,50f) frs. 


The above seven land credit institutes working in Italy liatl granted 
as on mortgage in bonds in 1913 to the amount of 62,847,000 frs. 



URUGUAY. 


Till', .MORTGAGE BAXK OF URUGUAY AXD ITS WORK, 


Sources 

IvSTATUms UKL 13A.NCO lIiPOiECARio ni-,T. TJruuuav [SliiMcs o( the Mortgase Bank oi Cr\‘:--y j 
Montevideo, A. ICirriero y Ranios. 

Banco Tpott-cario del Uri;ouav. AFioioria correspondiksxe al u.i Kjercicio {'IIw M-r- 
Bunk ot Brpoyt on the 22ml. xeorktnq yeat). Alontevidco, Modern Urin'e j 

Pres?, lot.^ 

Do. Do. Memokia correspondiente al :i Iajercicio {Report on the zist. workin" >■[’£?/■). M'ji!' 
video, Madern Printing Press, 

Do. Do. Mi;mori.a corrispondientk al 20 Ejercicio soei.AL {Report on the 2otk. leod.;-;' 
year). Montevideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1912, 

Banco Hiuotec.ario del I'RUCr.vY. H-i’r.icAcidN de si's C)feracioxes {The Mort;t:ti:.c Li-'.- 
Of Uruguay. Slalcment of iB Transactions). Montev ideo, A. Barreiro y Ramos, 191.^ 

B.\nco Hipotecario di-l Url'Guay. Tabl.vs de .Amort rz.ACiON [The Mori ^la^e Banknf Vrue^y 
Amortizaiwn Tables). Alontevideo, Al libro Ingles ” Press, 1911- 

BANCO Hipotecario de Uruguay. Araxcf.les de escrituras y tasacionius {The .V u 
Dank of Uruguay, Tariff of Knl nine e I'ees and Charites). Montevideo, A. Barreroj KieR!- 


By I,aM of June Stli., 1912, the ^lortgage Bank of Uruguay became th 
property of the State, 

On taking over the shares of this Bank the government aiitJioritk 
proposed to avail themselves of all the means at the disposal of a SUu 
institution to encourage land credit, and bring it into harmony vit 
the requirements of national economy on behalf of the producing cla?>c 
This is the aim which the Rank set itself when it declared that its iiRV 
purpose is to come to fne assistance of the country as a whole, and mv 
especially of the producing classes, contributing by the terms of its loai 
to maintain the value of landed property, to develop building, am 
promote the progress of agriculture and stock-breeding. 

Before describing its work we will briefly state the organisation ( 

the Bank which is the most important mortgage credit institute U :• 

Kastern Republic. 



THE MORTGAGE BANK AND ITS WOKK 




§ I. The organisation of the bank. 


The Mortgage Bank of Uruguay was founded bv Uw of M irob • nh 
-vi:. taking as a basis for the new institution the M'^ul-avie Sectii>n ,>1 ilu- 
..liner National Bank. It Uansaeted busiiwes as a sluie ooinpany until 
ivas taken over by tlie Government liy laiw of luue Sth., when it 
^aiae the property of the State. 

The Bank is organised in accordance with tliirty-two goiKMal provi- 
sions laid down in its fundamental law, the main points oi whioli we shall 
forth later on. 

Loans. — The Mortgage Bank of I'rugnay grants haans which u pay.s 
;r. mortgage bonds, delivered at their nominal value, secured on lit>t mort- 
gage, on one or more holdings, whether urban or rural, uiuaicumbtTod. 
,nd situated within the territory of the Republic. 'Hu- Ufi- .>1 these* htans 
bes not exceed 30 years, and they art* re]!aid Ity aiuortisatu)!!, 

As a rule the loan does not exceed one half the value of the s^mrilv 
dven, as valued by one or more ap])raisers a])poiuted liy tlie Bank . in no 
.:asemaythe amount of the loan exceedtwo lliirds nf the value of tliese- 
lurity. 

In appraising the lands the following data are taken inaiuly into ae- 

.’nniit : ^ 

[a) the income from the property, as sliown by the leases in force 
•:id by those current for similar lands ; 

[b) its official valuation for the assessment nf tlie lainl tax: 

(c) judicial appraisements which may have been made during the 
tiiree years preceding the period covered by the jireseiit lease ; 

(d) the current market value of the estate. 

The Bank requires the owner to insure all buildings on liis estate be 
:ore the loan is made ; in case of accidents coiiipensation due fr^mi the iiisur- 
ince company will be paid to the Mortgage. Bank, which enters same 
to the credit of the borrower up to the limit of liis liabilities^ liamling him 
over any surplus. Should the borrower fail to pay tlie insurauee premium 
did should the policy lapse, the mfirtgage will be autmualically riT.allcd. 

All loans made by the ^lortgage Bank are granted 011 condition that, 
‘H case of foreclosure, the Bank is free to .sell tlie land to the holders of mort- 
?age bonds belonging to the same series and niav acce]it such bonds, 
d their nominal value, in full or part payment. 

The owner of the lands thus mortgaged on obtaining his loan cannot 
base the property for a period of more than a year if it be luliaii or suburb- 
dr or for more than two years if it be rural, 'I'he consent of the Bank must 
secured be.fore signing a lease covering a longer period. 

Borrowers may at any time repay part or all of the eaitital l^orrowed, 
Mt partial repayments, made before tlrey fall due, may not amount to 

than 10 0;, of the borrowed capital : re])aymenl mav be made m gold, 
in mortgage bonds, which are accepted at their uoinmal value, on condi- 
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tion that they belong to the same series as that in which the loan was made 
In case of antedated repayments the borrower only pays interest and com- 
mission on the loan up to the date of cancelling same. 

The interest charged on mortgage loans may not exceed by more tlu- 
2 % the interest paid on the mortgage bonds issued by the Bank. 

Capital, Reserve Funds, — The capital of the Mortgage Bank of Urngiuv 
which amounted, at the start, to 5,070,000 pesos, was reduced by Lav, r,- 
vSeptember 27th., 1909, to 3,549,000 pesos, divided into shares of loopess 
each. The fundamental law governing the Bank requires 10 % of tb<: 
profits to be set aside for the reserve fund and the remainder to he distr: 
buted as a dividend to the shareholders. 

Mortgage Bonds. — In accordance with the law under which it is estal> 
lished, the ^lortgage Bank of Uruguay is privileged to issue mortgu:',; 
bonds throughout the territory of the Republic, for a period of 30 years, 
and during the same period it is exempt from all taxation except the land- 
tax, on estates which it may purchase or which are of a municipal charac- 
ter. Its mortgage bonds are also exempt from stamp-duty and all othei 
taxes. 

The bonds issued by the ^Mortgage Bank are numbered and are issued 
in series designated by a letter of the alphabet, and placed in circulatkt:i 
in alphabetical order. Under no conditions may the Bank issue a bond 
which does not correspond to a mortgage. 

The maximum rate of interest payable on the bjpnds issued by the Mort- 
gage Rank is 8 % per annum (i). 

The value of each bond may not exceed 1,000 pesos nor be less thai: 
100 pesos. 

The bonds may be recalled by lot at par, or by sale and at auction 


§ 2. The work of the bank during 1913-1914. 

We shall now speak of the work performed by the l\Iortgage Bank oi 
Uruguay as shown by the report for 1913- 14, presented by its President 
to the Minister of Finance of the Republic. 

The Reporter begins by pointing out that this Bank, thanks to its steady 
progress, is responding more and more to the economic requirements ot 
the country, that it spares no efforts to curb the usury of private money- 
lenders, and he calls attention to the safety of the business transacted and 
the solidity of the security which the Bank offers to capital invested in 
its bonds. 

The figures quoted in the report show that on March 31st , 
the business year preceding that which we are now examining closed, the 
bonds in circulation amounted to 27,439,900 pesos ; during 1913-14 the Bank 
is.siied new bonds amounting to 6,107,600 pesos, and withdrew 


(i) They arc at present payiiis 6 interest, 
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iciounting to 1,997,000 pesos, so that on March 31st., 1914, the bonds in 
•ifculation amounted to pesos, showing an increase of 4,iio,<x)o 

>esos on the closing figure for the previous year. 

The loans granted during 1913-1914 amounted to (),io7,(h)o pesos. 

;i this sum is compared with those granted during ]uo\'ious vears, it is 
^tito be lower than that for loans made in 1912-13 and 1911-12 ((h55(».9oo 
iiid 7,639^^00 P^sos respectively), but it is noticeably in excess of those 
jranted in other years. 

In considering this reduction in the total of loans granted as compared 
.vitli those made during the other two business years referred to. the report 
states: “ There is no doubt that the fall intlie price of our bonds, and in 
:hat of all other securities yielding a fixed iiitome, dating fr<nu the second 
p.alf of 1913, and due to well-known credit difficulties, resulted, as on 
■itlier occasions, in a decline in the number 0/ /neu/s i:<sucif, Ihnt k to 
.jv in tfie amoimt of the loans” (i). And here it must be borne in mind, 
:hat, as stated above, the Bank pays its loans in the shape of mortgage 
’Donds, and, consequently, the lower the market \)rice of these bonds the 
heavier the loan must be which a borrower has to make to ensure a 
certain given sum in cash. The fact that the borrower may rc])ay liis 
iebt by giving mortgage bonds in discharge of same does not completely 
.ihviate this difficulty as in this case the Bank has a right to i commission, 
and, moreover, as at the time when repayment would fall due tlic credit 
airticulties above referred to would probably be eliminated, the bonds 
rnuld be likely to command a higher price (2). 

An idea of the constant progress made in the busiiic.ss Iransacted !>>' 
the Bank, independently of the fall in loans granted during 1 013- 14 as com- 
pared with the two previous years, is given by the following table which 
vjniinarises the issues and amortisations effected l>y the Mortgage Bank; 


:i) If wc consult the sUitistics of prices quoted for niort^'n;.;c l>ords durin:: (tv.: Ini'iiicv; 
"ar 1013-14 we shall see thiit they fell to their lowest p<i:nt in .Xovcinlwr, toi wlicn tlii- 
quotation for such bonds ^Yas 89,50. 

^2} As a matter of fact, at the ch^sc of the business year in m Mar. li, i',i onlv 

1™- months after the (}Uotutioii of the iiriccs referred to in the iin-eioii' n"!'-. tlw Imiid- 
-il already risen to 03.no, a vise of 3 c; points. 
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Business Year 

i r 

' Issued i 

1 (pesos) 

Withdrawn ' 

(pesos) 

Balance 
ill circuhtioa 
(pesos) 

1896-1897 (i) 

i 

. , . 1 172,900 i 

70,000 

102,i,0o 

1897-1898 

. . . 1 _ 

t>00 

102,^00 

1898-1899 

. . . i — ; 

7,800 

9 b 5 ‘o 

1899-1900 


7 1,300 

20,2U</ 

I90O-19OI 

. ■ ■ i — i 

6,000 1 

14.20., 

1901-1902 

• • • ' — ' 

1,000 

13 , 20 '. 

1902-1903 

. . . 4,Soo ' 

5,300 

l-.d'O 

1903-1904 

. . . 4,000 

1,400 

i 3 ,.Soo 

1*^4-1905 

... 1 8,900 

7,100 

■27,0 0 

i9o5-i9o(j 

. . . , 885,000 ! 

28,000 

88.), 1 00 

1906-1907 

. . . I 1,329^00 ’ 

1 29,000 

2,()S.),5'.).I 

1907-1908 . , 

. . . ! 1,100,000 ^ 

'202,100 

2 982, ^ou 

1908-1909 

■ • ■ ; 2,354,900 

373,200 

4,904,1 ou 

1909-1910 ...... 

■ • . 4,851,500 1 

816,200 ■ 

8 999, 'i.'o 

IQIO-I911 

. . , : 4,562,900 ^ 

1,557,500 , 

12,004,80.. 

1911-1912 

■ . ■ 7,639,100 i 

T, 8 10,000 

i 7 ,.S 33 ;iou 

1912-1913 

• • • ' 9 , 559,900 j 

2,072,700 

35 . 32 ',lo^ 

1913-1914 

. . . 6,107,600 

1,923,500 

29 , 505 , 20 ' ■ 


; 38,591^000 1 

9,085,800 



(r) As we arc only writing on the work done by the Mortgage Bank of Unrguay, this i<r‘‘r 
docs not contain figiirL-s lor the series A, B, C, and D, issued by the former National Bank, 
and the first figures given are those for in which year series E was issued by the M'lrt- 

gage Bank. For the seune reason in order to obtain the tohU circulation on Mareli 31st., i as, 
which, as stated, amounted to 31,550,500 pesos, wc must add to the figure given fur lEiai 
year in the above table the sum of 2,045,300 pesos, which was the value of the bonds of series A. 
B, C, D, and E, at that date. 


The most numerous loans vary between t,ooo and 5,000 pesos. 
shows that the Bank tries to encourage small borrowers so as to saftgdar-i 
them from usury, as will be shown further on. The following table sho''”' 
the distribution of outstanding loans on December 1913. tabulated 
according to their importance : 
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I^OUdS 


Niimlier 

\.iluc 

prom pesos to 

1,000 


. . 104 

1(>0,<UH> 

I 001 » 

5,000 


. . i/’^'O 

; 10 

5,001 b 

10,000 


■ ■ . )2u 

b. 2 O 4 , 0 H< 

10,001 1 

iOjOOO 


. . . 2S2 

i.lSO.SNj 

30,001 " 

50,000 


- . . loS 

(',lrv|,‘K>0 

50,00 1 * 

u.10,000 


;.v 


I U0,00 I ') 

200,000 


29 

'.\Si 

200,00 1 )) 

-j 00,000 


... ■ .S 

1 

Over 400,001 . . . 


Totfil 

. . 1 

Soo,oi>o 


The profit and loss account shows that the net ])rorits realis4.-<l (luring 
the business year 19x3-14 amounted to 34(1, tS53 pesos: of this sum the di- 


rectorate distributed 338,983 pesos as follows : 

10 % to the reserve fund pesi s 

I V2 % benefit fund for the staff . . 


58.50 7 o to the general revenues of the State '* 300,000 

The remaining 57, 870 pesos were distril)uted as follows : 

Contingency fund la^so^ 50,000 

Balance placed to the profit and loss account v 

Total . . . pe-os 3 , 9 f ),<^58 


The financial situation of the Bank at the opeiniig of the current 
business year was distinctly favorable as it had at its dis])osal a ])erfectly 
‘ecure capital in real estate of an amount liiglier than Uiat refpnred 
';)y law owing to the increased value of the estates ae<]uired, Ix^sides a 


-oiitingency fund of pesos. 

The report for 1913-14 contams se^■cral statistical tahks whicl, shou 
••ite relative impoitanoe of the mortgage loans inaile tlirwighout the 
llqnblic bv the Bank and by private mortgage credit ('oneerns fur the 
:a-e-year period. 1909-1913. The data given shore the great work whidi 
■teBank has yet to accomplish before it can boas! that it lias rcei ct.r .1111 
vitegories of borrowers from ttstirra The following dala show the silnation : 
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Mortgages 



Year 

Accepted 

throughout the Republic 

Accepted by the Bank 

Accepted 

by private companies. 


NO 

uf estates 

Value ; 

NO 

of estates 

Value 

N" 

of estates | 

Value 

1009 . . 


20, 473, BOO 

351 

3 ,- 391,300 

5,089 

i 7 ,o 8 :,y 

1910 . . 

7,035 

27,39.5,598 

50O 

5,058,100 

0,525 


191 1 

• • 

35.000,712 ; 

579 

7,24 1,200 

7,813 

28.4 19,:, 1 

191 i . 

■ ■ 

38 ,iiB ,552 

034 : 

9, 104, (,'00 

8,261 

29 ,oi 7,'0 

I 9 t 3 . . 

■ • , 9,445 
i 

3^^.293,403 

.531 

6,200,000 , 

8.914 

32 ,ov 3 ,.;'. 


This table shows that the mortgages accepted by the Bank barely re- 
present 6.5 % of the total mortgages accepted in the Republic. Let 
now see the proportion between the mortgages accepted by the Bank anfl 
those accepted by private concerns as security for loans during the last 
business year, with regard to the value of the loans : 


Mortgages 



Value 

Accepter! 
by the 
Batik 

% 

Accepted 
by private 
: concerns 

% 

From 100 

pesos to I 000 

40 

1,7 

2,319 

>i >.5 

I,OOT 

2,000 

09 ■ 

1.7 

. 1,388 ; 


2001 

•1 5,00n 

T 1 (> 

7.1 

*1,520 

92 .- 

' 5,001 

10,000 

83 ; 

10, / 

09 4 ■ 


10,00L 

>l>,000 

04 

^ 5.3 

4.53 

■v;.: 

20,00 [ 

30,000 

22 

1 5/1 

1 10 

84. 1 

' 30,001 

50,900 

37 

34-3 

71 

05.' 

' 50001 

70,000 

8 

;!'2.o 

1 7 


70,00 f 

100,000 ... 

4 

18/2 

18 


■ 100,001 

140,000 J 

4 

33.3 

8 

0-..- 

140,001; 

200,000 

I 

•25.0 



' 200,001 

400,000 

2 

40.0 

3 

(,<‘2' 

Over (00,01)1 

Total . , 

.( 50 

0.5 

0,513 

lO'-.O 


Total 
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The figures given iu this table show that the position of the lia.ik as 
o.iiupB'rGd with private concerns im])!t.veb mtiieid lv a: the value ct the 
:„ms increases. But tlie preponderance >1 l.an. g lnted l.v piivatev.m- 
,,rus over those granted by the Bank m the category goiiig liv.m i.tuH. 
:o pesos is ^ great that it cannot fail to elaini the attention oi the 
Hanl^t anxious as it is to encourage national economic development. And 
ni view of the economic causes which may give rise to this iiheiiomeiiou, the 
Jirectorate has secured from the legislative body tlie Law of Xovember 
luth., 1913- 'i'his Baw provides that the eerliUeates reephred by tlio Bank 
lor loans which it will subsequently grant, and also for tlie increase ami 
renewal of the same, will be delivered by the national Imriainx for the 
registration of real estate and by other public bodie>. free of stamp and 
itther duties, and that deeds drawn up in eonnecticn with these Iraus- 
^xions shall also be exempt from stamp-duty and regisliation fees. The 
Bank has also a proposal before Parliament tor reducing the i commi^s- 
ion of the administration, on business tTansacled after (Vtober 1 st. of the 
current year. 

These measures, and other step,-> taken by the Bank .iff^ cling its iulei - 
;ail organisation, by reducing the cost of the loans will tend to attract Die 
custom of those small borrowcis who are the greatest siilTerers from tlie 
heavy exactions made on them by ]irivate concerns. lUit other causes 
ne at work to account for the large prejionderaiicc of small loans made 
hy private money lenders; the report admits this, and accounts for t hc | in- 
dent state of affairs by the lack of financial experience on Die part f>f the 
:)OTrow’'ers and their utter ignorance of tlie regime and mode of jiiocediire 
of the l\fortgage Bank. 

If the above facts are taken into account there need ]>c no surprise at 
:he preponderarree referred to, especially when wc rcmendxT that Hank 
has only been in existence for two years as a goveniment iiistitntion, tliat 
:nu say as an institution the main ])urpose of wliich is to serve public in- 
terests; and we are justified in hoping that, by perservering along the lines 
laid dowm by its directorate, the Bank will rapidly succeed in attracting 
that class of borrowers who, living far from it, are not a\varc of tlic ad 
vantages it olTers. 



XOTICl^S OF SOME RECEXT PUBLIC AT lOXvS 
RELATING TO CREDIT. 


UNITED STATES. 


POPE (jESSi: E.) : Agricultural Credit in the United States, piffu'/t’dy Jciut-na! (.1 i\ . 

mm ICS, Vol. XX VI H . 4 , pp. 70 1 ■ 71 Cambridge, Mass, i pi 4 . 

The writer in the Quarterly Journal of Economics deals in the first luilt 
of his article with existing conditions with respect to agricultural credit, 
and in the second half with proposals for reform. After tracing the growth 
of mortgage indebtedness and examining the various purposes for which 
at different periods, such indebtedness has been incurred, Mr Pope expresst;^ 
the opinion that in a country so rich agriculturally as the United States 
the mortgage debt (which he places at 2,793 million dollars) is not excessive. 
He then proceeds to examine the sources of mortgage credit in the foll- 
owing order : (i) the individual lender ; {2) the life insurance company , 
(3) the bank ; (4) the State ; (5) the mortgage company ; (6) the buildini; 
and loan association. 

Passing next to personal indebtedness he discusses : (i) merchant > 
credit (including store credit, dealer's credit and factor's credit) ; and (2i 
bank credit. The writer does not attempt to estimate the personal indeb- 
tedness of the American farmer but accepts (as in the case also of mortgage 
indebtedness) the figures worked out by Mr. George K. Holmes, uho in 
1913, made tbe following estimates of the farmer's personal indebtedness: 
Chattel mortgages, S 700,000,000 ; Liens on crops other than cotton. 
$ 450,000,000 ; Cotton crop liens, $ 390,000,000 ; Unsecured debts to 
local merchants, S 250,000,000 ; Other unsecured debts $ 410,000,000. 

The second part of .the article consists of a critical examination oi 
European methods and experience in connection with both mortgage ant. 
personal credit and of various proposals for legislation which have been 
made recently in the United States. The proposals are criticised somewhat 
unfavourably and the writer arrives at the conclusion that : In ^ 
final analysis, the solution of the problem of rural credit is in the haim^ 
of the farmers themselves. They must put their business on a more efficient 
basis and must learn to work together for their mutual interest. ” 
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M.xRESCAI,CHI (A.) : II crediio agrario e i prestiti sv\. vino ( au.i / 

(,,1 Wine). “'BoUettinodei Viticoltori”. OkxIc MonRrr.itu, lo. tvtuhci .’S.tli*. i 

In thib article, Pxof. A. M!arcscalchi, cxTiiiiuiiig the |)Tovish>ns of tlu* 
Recent Decree of October nth,, 1914, specially relating to agricultural 
credit, points out the benefit the viticulturists. es]iecially at the presxuit 
moment, may derive from that provision which authorises the tmlinarv 
>avmgs banks and the co-operative credit societies to ^rant advances mi 
rkdge of agricultural produce and consequently on pledge of w ine. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 


COXTEMPORAKV AORICEI/n'RAI, Pol, ICY IX APSYRIA, 


CHAPTER II. 

a'STRIAN LEGISLAT10.\' WITH REGARD TO THE RE( A' LARISA 1 lOS . hS- 
ERANCHISEMENT AED PROTECTJDX or f()RT<t AM) l’ASil’R.M,E STR- 
ilTVDES, AND ITS BENEFICIAL EFFECTS (i) 

The i^ervitudes, in viiluc ol wliicli the jicasanli'v supjily themselves 
•,vith wood, and pasture their enttle in forests helon-in^ to olliers, in 
.n economic point of view, closely reaseinhle IIk- eolleetive ])ri)])erty of 
‘Micultiiral communities. It may he well liere to out. esrtain errors, 
i^ed on false analogy, which were made when the enfnmehiscments 
';\-cre carried out in virtue of the law of 1^53 on Mavilmks iScni- 
■Mknpateni), noting especially the deficient or^.mised ion of the grt)U]>s oi 
.■griciilturists to whom forest rights had been granted, and wlio 
^vere then indemnified by the concession of land, m conxcaiucn.cc o w m 1 
:eAv agricultural communities ueic formed in an. irrc'gular manner. _ I.ui one 
dlhc chief of these errors consisted in the blow sufferc'c. by Die inlerestv 
d those ill possession of forest rights through the valuation of tlie lam 
mg entirely unfavourable to those indemnified. In any o:me it may b(‘ 
■dd that the losses thus caused have vow ahuosl been uvule ,;o.«l by 
“eaiis of agricultural operations, and more csix'ci.\ > s 

'■i new communities that have arisen among tEc en r.ii.cir ci ; 

The contests to which servitudes coutmually give ''‘El’ 

ihop to by enfranchisement, at least when ar.su.g k.uveerAkO,u^ 

I'detor and those whose rights were in quesUon (r la.i C , . ■ 

i=g among the latter parties). The enfraucIr.,=ementstnok place elneih m 

W For sources sec lutroducliou to tl„- present article .n our umnUer P.r .K..,<*r, 

■'te 89. 
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the Sudetic and Carpathian regions, and the question of ser\dtudes is 
solved there in that way. ^ ] 

But it was quite different in the territory where the system of reg^iiJ 
arisation was applied in the terras of the above mentioned law (Servituten, 
patent, of 1853) viz. in those Alpine regions where this regul arisation \v;i5 
applied in the greater number of cases. Here the insupportable inconven- 
iences of servitudes gave rise to complaints even after regularisation - - 
complaints which became more and more general and pressing. With 
regard to the right of gathering wood and anything that could be used for 
litter, the peasants complained that only in localities and seasons unfavour- 
able for making such provision were these rights allowed to them. The 
timber trade cleared the neighbouring forests more and more, so that 
those who had a right to the wood could only obtain it at a great distance-, 
and by incurring great expenses by which it lost nearly all its \aluc. 
to the right of pasturage, complaints were made, that in spite of its import- 
ance and the necessity of pasture in the raising of cattle, it is valueless imdci 
present conditions. 

Plantations of trees arc being formed in the immediate proxinut\ | 
of the cottages, so to speak, at the doors of the stables. ^ ^ j 

Pasturage is rendered burdensome by the necessity of supervisiou , j 
and the number of cattle is limited. Large areas of meadow land subjectj 
to servitude are reafforested, and a decree has been passed for their pro- 
tection for twenty years. ^ .... 

These short statements and the detailed information given in the 
exposition of the grounds of the first bill regarding the servitudes vi 
Upper Austria {Motivenbericht des ersien oberoesterreichischen Semtutc- 
mntwurfes) show moreover that the essential cause of the new dis- 
putes must be sought not in the regularisation itself, ^ but in 1 le 
whole series of economic changes and more especially in the extra- 
ordinary rise in the value of forests. The resulting inconvenience is 
particularly felt in the exercise of the rights of pasturage, for whicli the 
documents of regularisation (Reguliemngsttrkmidcn) , issued at a time when 
the competition between meadow and foiest was unimportant, admitted 
to pasturage on wooded lands the whole number of cattle possessed b> 
those who held pasturage rights, without considering whether the tieM 
was sufficient or taking into account the necessity of the maintenance 
and renewal of the plantations in order to preserve the forests and eiisuie 

the observance of the forest police regulations. 

Moreover, as regards foiest servitudes the fact that the documents ) 
regularisation concede to the parties enjoying them the right of 
their own responsibility \vith regard to cutting dowm trees and 
wood is a characteristic indication of the primitive economic organis 


of that time. , , ,, ,ip. 

“The essential cause of the deplorable conditions c^eated^b) tn ^ 
putes in regard to servitudes which have gone on for many years is, w ^ 
as justly observed in the statement of the reasons for the new Sal/.bu „ 
the fact “ that the natural form of the rights granted to those who p 
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^•servitudes imposes not only on them, but on tliose subjected to servi- 
^lies a form of economy which in general does not meet the needs of our day, 
superannuated form which seems to be inconstant eontlict witlieontcnipor- 
rv requirements and \Mth modern traffic, ami which nmsl constitute an 
.repressive burden for both those who ])Totit by it and i'or those subject 
,;it : the anachronism of this system, the disadvantages of which all eon- 
t-rned endeavour to get rid of, has a fatal elTccl on the national 
•conomy. Thus, even in our days, wdien the want of wood is keenly felt, 
rv six)iitaneons idea of saving wood is almost unknown to the ]>easanl. 
\ mau who enjoys forest rights never thinks of economising the lurest ; 
^eonly thinks of making the most profitable use of his right. He never 
hiiiks of economising fuel ; if he is obliged to TC‘].ajr his dwelling house 
•t does not think of using incombiislilile material, iron pipes to convoy 
ntcr or iron wire for his fencing. I'or everytliing of llu' kind he uses 
•.vood : the forest supplies him with wood, which in Ihvse d.ays has a market 
v.iiue for building purposes and heating, and tlie pctisant sees no reasons 
inr changing his oven, which consumes two nr tlirec times cis much wood 
V a modern stove ; the forest supplies him with wood fur Imilding his 
r/tiise and for fences, of which there arc so many in Austria. Tliis condition 
d things constitutes a real danger tor the forest, and so it happens that 
forest authorities often regard thos(‘ who profit by servitudes as 
•■neinies. In order to preserve the forest, its utilisation is restrieted and 
irnited in every possible way, without alTeeting tlie form tif liie lights 
'jver it. Legal limitations, o})position and contestations ol all kinds g!V(‘ 
neither truce nor rest to those possessing forest rights. 

The grievances expressed on all sides in con’^equence of tliis dejdoi- 
•;ble state of things were frequently the subject of iliscus-ioi; in parliament 
ind the diets, especially in the Diets of Al]inie regioj-s. At h-iigtli in 
-fii, a bill forming a “ supplement to the decrees and Iraiisactioiis regard^- 
in; servitudes {Ergmiznn^ der SercUukucrkcnnim^^c nud 1 arkudu') ' 
passed in Carinthia; two years later a more detailed bill \va< ])icH‘n1e<i 


I ‘0 the Diet of Upper Austria. 

At that time the Department of Agrieffiture resolwd to enter upon an 
.mplc and uniform legislative reform, lliis was l)cguii li> < i.iumg up 
specimen bill, for Carinthia (to lie for tliat rvnidi had hirii 

.I'proved by the Diet), which was afterwards siibiiiiUed to olhi i Diels. 

Ihe agricultural congress of Ausstc (September Ulu - 
da favourable opportunity. The deputies of Al]>ine <in-tnel^ aiid 
present at the congress were given a copy of a bill diaw ii up u (]m 
sent as the result of a uiinule study of the sulijec^ ; the in u.>s > • 

fben new bills regarding servitude were ]>rc'scnted or ^ le . 

de course of the same year, on parHanientar\ jni 
Alpine regions (except Gort/, Gradisca and orar )U^ i\l,vinci'il laws 
-‘Of servitudes has iio importance), and ucre *?Jl,re conditions 

'Sfept in Salzburg, where the especially cmnplc.v am o 
^^ised the failure of every attempt at solution, 
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Tlie new provincial laws regarding regular isation, enfranchisevj,,. . 
and the safeguarding of forest servitudes and pasturage are uniform in p- ';! 
essential provisions. They all enact that the rights of cutting and gutiv.- 
ing wood in forests, and the rights of pasturage, shall be regulated hv ’■ 
general law on servitudes {Scrvituknpatent) and by the provincial logical 'f.- 
which supplements it. Thus the new regularisation , as well as the cufraiH ■ 
is^menl, must be effected according to the document on the sul-icr 
(Regidierungsurkunde) ; and should a new regularisation or enfrauchi^- 
ment be required, a new valuation of the rights of all the parties intere>u-' 
must be made. The object of the new regularisation is especially to o- 
fine the rights of servitude so that the exercise of such rights shall hh I 
manently ensured, and that any changes in the exigences of econdr;:;-! 
life shall be taken into account. 

Ill the case of enfraiicliiseiiient the aniouiit of the capital or the wu;;,. 
of the lands given as indemnity to the person entitled must be equiviik:.* 
in value to the rights which he previously enjoyed ; eiifranchiseiiK;.: 
is only admissilde so far as it does not encroach mi the economic reo's 
of the person concerned, or of the pro]:)crty subject to servitude, aial 
far as it does not compromise the interests of rural ecoiioniy. 

As regards details, the new regularisation of forest servitudes, exte t 
to the following snlpects: indication of the locality where wood i;;.'; 
material for litter may be collected, the term of declarations, assigmiicia- 
and the gathering of wood and other produce, henv this forest produce mtn: 
be carried aw^ay, (with the necessary arrangements for tiansyxnt a:;': 
preservation), and a furthxr more precise specification of the quanta;, 
and the nature of the forest produce and its price, unless given gnui-. 
According to the new system, the delivery of wood and material for httv: 
may be substituted for the right of gathering these things ; that 
instead of the person entitled collecting this produce in the forest the 
prietor undertakes to deliver the required quantity of such pr<xluce evtry 
year or periodically at a determined spot. Finally, wned for buildinii s: 
heating purpose.s, and other forest jrroduce may under certain conditr ".' 
be replaced by other materials to be used lor similar ymrposes (for iixtaao. 
stone for building, wire for fences and coal or turf for healing). As 
pasturage rights, the new system relates especially to the assigriinciil ' i 
lands devoted to pasture ; not only as a general rule but particularh^ whcii 
the right of pasturage is limited by reafforestation ; the regularisation 
define the period, the designa.tion, and the notificaticn of fencing in of 
woods, sliow the watering-places and cattle tracks, the grazing perm... 
the kind and number of livestock, the planta^:i^n of hedges and the h’.K' 
of shepherds, the management and maintenance of roads, stables, water- 
pipes, the draining of marshes, the clearing of land, the improvente! t 
of pasturage and the payment of dues, etc. 

The enfranchisement of forests from servitudes takes place eih-- 
through the cession of lands, or the payment of a pecuniary indeinn^*; 
to those entitled, according to circumstances. In the first case, care 
be taken that the cession of the ground be made with due regard to Uc 
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..lits both of the o^^er of the ground and of the consignee- in 
eases the land must be of such n nature as to secure an average return 
L.,;tably securing the rights of the consignee. The oc^mous ' of h„,d 
.i.tined to compensate for the riglit of hiresl igisturage nuist alwavs t'ake 
especially when reproductive forest pasturage is to he exeh:ingc<\ 
;,r meadow ground of sufficient extent to l)e utilised as itasfurage. 

Hiifranchisement by means of pecuniary indenmitiis is less favonicd 
■•vtiie laws on servitude. This mode of criiii]K‘nsalion, in S'^ far as it is 
^nierally admitted, is effected by multiplyinag liy 25 the average annual 
,^,rurii during a period of ten years, and exacted under tl\e foi-nM)f a per* 
rent on the enfranchised property. The rcimlnirsement in capital 
V, the holder of the rent is in no way admitted in rjiper and ]/nver 
Austria, nor except under ver^- special circii instances in Slvria. C.irintliia. 
d:miola and Tyrol. 

As a general rule, the cession of forest caul meadow land must be rn 
t'. A as regards the consignee. These collective pro] terties arc thus miIi- 
v-ct to the laws on sniaiivisiou and regularization of farms, and form, at 
iizt when they arc not broken up into individual pmt)ertics. one holtiing, 
tarahle in accordance with its collectivity. Tt ivonld be well in Mieh cases 
also in those of new regnlarisatioiis of the rights of servitudes for tlie 
•nsants to possess an organisation for tlie pre])aration of an administrat 
;vt code. (VerwaUiwgsstakd). 

We come now directly to the rules for the safe-guarding of the rights 
xsulffrised. An eilort is being made to C!:>uri:‘ smh ,-alVgnard by means 
d an economic plan for forests under servilndc, according to which the 
xthorities must first of all safeguard the intt rests of tluise \vln) henelit l>y 
.s-rvitudes, that is those who share Iv riglits (/\ er forests. If those entitled 
..a prevented from obtaining the forest pr()duce whicli is their due. because 
:he proprietor makes unfair use ed the forest, the} should receive an anmial 
sail corresponding to tlie value of such ]noducc, calculaUal acconling 
V; the average aiuuial return during a period of ten years, w ithout itrcjutliec- 
: I legal action for the recovery of damages. Tliis sum must l.x- paitl by 

iiroprietor until the forest sulrject to servitude is again in a condition 
a: meet the demands upon it. And till this is the case, the ]»ro];ri< tor, 
^•we])t in the case of special exigences of forest pioHce. mn‘>^t n irain from 
'xe of the forest. The annual sum to be ])aid mnsl be en^^nreil liy a 
■‘^'-'.rtgage on the pioTierty. 

The following provisions have been made to ensure the rights of jiastnr- 
gc: land subject to rights of pasturage must not ho rea!fore>tefl unless 
permission is given by the authorities in the interest ol rnral economy, 
-er consultation with those entitled, to whom tin* riglit of ai;peal is besides 
:t?erved. In case of such ])eritiissiom similar pasture lands must be as- 
'-^nied to those entitled or, if this is impossible, an annual sum imiT Ijc 
- lotted to them secured in|the way above indicated in the case of forest 

’^avitudes. 

i Besides the general provisions for tlic safe-guarding of the rights o 
I'^^vitude there is also a rule in virtue of which all arrangement- stiimlatcd 
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between those benefited by the servitudes and the proprietors subject tr 
servitude relating to the new regularisatioii or the enfranchisement 
even all arrangements privately concluded, must be sanctioned by tte 
authorities. In the same class of instructions are to be included the pro 
visions of certain provincial laws (of Upper Austria, Styria and Carniola 
according to which the user’s rights depend directly on the holding in tb(- 
interests of which the servitudes were established. Rights of pasture an<; 
gathering wood registered in the cadastre can only be cancelled when 
authority has been granted even where the parties interested possess :i]] 
the civil rights to this effect. The same applies in the case of the transfer 
of the whole or part of the rights. That this authorisation may be granted 
even when merely for approval of anangements stipulated between inter- 
ested parties there must be taken into consideration the particular condi- 
tions of the properties in question as well as the general interests of rural 
economy. In those places where these restrictions are not expressly set 
forth by law {Durchfilhrungsverordmingen] (Lower Austria, Carinthia, Tvrrdi 
the rules concerning the application of the laws contain similar provisions ; 
these previsions are in every case limited with regard to general interests. 

Proceedings for new regular isation or for enfranchisement, according 
to most of the provincial laws, are initiated on the demand of one of tlie 
interested parties, that is, of those benefited by the right of ser\dtude. 
and also the proprietors subject to servitude (if there be many interest t-d 
persons up to one-third of their total number). Redemption, total or 
partial, may be carried out ex officio whilst the new regularisatioii is beini: 
effected, provided always that this measure has been legally justified. 

In the general procedure, there must in every case be agreement among 
those interested, and it is only when sucli an agreement is impossible Ibai 
recourse may be had to an official decision. The arrangements of the neiv 
regularisatioii must be noted in a plan : the new condition which will resuli 
from the enfranchisement of holdings {Gnmdahldsung) must be shown in 
a plan of enfranchisement {Ahlosungsplan) which will be registered in ttK: 
cadastre. All operations connected with servitude, like those of agricul- 
tural operations, enjoy considerable exemptions from taxation. 

The agricultural authorities are the executive organs also as far in 
regards the power to impo,se penalties. The provincial commission con- 
stitutes the final court of appeal, the departmental commission actiii.c 
only as supervise!. 

The authorities receive no remuneration. The parties concerned iiicm i 
no expense except that for experts (not including the head of the techniciU j 
department) and the neoessary cost of fixing the boundaries of the laiul | 
and surveying. 

In considering the new Austrian legislation on the subject of servi- 
tudes as a whole, it will be seen that its provisions are drawn up with ui^- 
partiality, but that nevertheless it seems to bqf penetrated by a spirfi 
benevolence towards the peasantry, in happy contrast with the spirit ot 
fiscalism which had previously reigned unquestioned. But neither 
interests of proprietors subjected to servitude, nor yet the general intercM^ 
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-e neglected. The exposition of the grounds for the Snlzhtirg law show-s 
pearly that the importance of the new regularisation \vliieh is t he ]nincipal 
"l,ject of the reform, and which is at the same time the great difficulty 
1 the way of its execution, consists in the fact that not only nmst it safo- 
ird rights legitimately acquired, and the economic interests of those 
benefiting by servitudes, but also take care not to lose sight of the interests 
d those subject to servitudes, considering that in so far as the juivate in- 
terests of the proprietor subject to scr\'itude are connected with the i>re- 
ten'ation of the forest, they also correspond with the general interests, and 
especially with those of the persons who benefit hy the servitmle, which are 
•'aturally bound up with the preservation of the forest, and with its main- 
tenance in a condition to give to their descendants the ad\‘antages guaraiil- 
by documents. It must not be forgotten that he who is subject to 
cervitude has as much right as he who benefits by servitude, to 11 k‘ safe- 
niarding of his interests; just as he who benefits by servitude will 
"i,pose the restriction of his rights of use so will he who is subject to serv- 
4de resist the increase of his obligations ; he is even, obliged to ]irotect 
'intself, considering that he is responsible to others for the ineservation 
dhis property, especially as regards the Government rights over the forest 


^orsidrar). 

The new regularisation will in most cases perform a <lon]>le function, 
VIZ. remove grievances and provide for the preservation of the forests, 
;iionly byrestoring order where hitherto disorder and confusion reigned, 
i Its first object must be the termination of disputes once for all. As soon 
3 the conditions of the situation are clearly elucidated tliere will l^e no 
•urtlier pretext for numerous complaints from those interested, and the 
xoprietors of the forest will be prevented from having recourse to legal 
noceedings which the peasant from his point of view regards as unjust 
.r.d vexatious. 

But to define precisely juridical relations will not be sufiicient to brmg 
:bout a radical amelioration of the present situation. All 
:;niiot be attributed to a want of a sufficiently clear definition of piridipd 
conditions - they often arise from a lack of siiital)1c arrangcanents hindering 
i -he satisfactory exercise of the rights of servitude. For tins reason the 
rocedure of the new regularisation will extend .ilso to ccom.inn iin 
OTvements ; it will provide for the making of roads, the planting^ hedges an 
a hiring of shepherds. But as works of this kmd^ will not 1 h' of great 
uility if those interested are permitted to make an irri-gn ar use o i 
r.the exercise of their rights, the agricultural authorities urns . raw . . 
'•lininistrative rules for each of the diflercmt gmiips o w ni , . 

rights have been granted. Thus, ' fZ 

altural communities, which they closely rcsenii c, "• r,r„ceedinirs 
estate of confusion which gives rise to exhausting^ lega proceedings, 
’•sdwill grow into autonomous and thriving economic y . 

From^ what has been stated it will be clear ff ' 
of reform the executive bodies must not en c - (treating 

»■ must be actuated by the spirit of organisation necessary for g 
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an equitable state of things. It will be also desirable, especially, in 
case of the redemption of holdings from pasturage servitude, that they 
should exert an action in favour of ameliorations tending to substitute foi 
extensive pasturage on large areas subject to servitude,^ a system of j- 
tensive utilisation of the lands. Such ameliorations are in every case tb 
means of obtaining a full rctuin from the land for the benefit of those hav 
ing a right to its utilisation even when such land is limited in extent, h 
this way in future at least, many evils resulting from the disputes hetwee-] 
the holders of pasturage rights and the owners of forests will be got rid ni 
The desire to smooth away difficulties, even before the promulgation r 
the laws on servitudes, was one of the chief reasons for beginning .\lpir. 
improvements arid the legislative encouragement of Alpuie economy r 
which we have spoken in the first chapter of this article. 


New re^ularisations and enfranchisements accomplished up to the end of 191^ 


At the end of 1913 the slate of improvements in the various proviiic! 
was as follows : 


(i) Lower Austria. 


Ill the first stage : 

I new regular isa lion bearing on (about) 164 hectares, and 4 parties inlereuc 
Besides j projected regularisatioiis : 


(2) Carinthia. 


In an advanced .stage ; 

I new regularisation bearing ctu (about) 179 lui., and 12 parties iutcrc^tc 


20 enfrauclusements ,, 

„ 8,643 M .. 

582 

21 transactions ,, 

„ „ ,, 

594 

In the firet stages : 



9 enfrauchisenieiit.s 

, 1.243 .. 

315 

In progress : 



I new regiilarisiitinii 

ir 9 .. >. 

12 

>9 enfranchisements 

9,988 .. 

897 

30 transactions 

,, 10,067 >. ,, 

909 

■Resides 9 regularisations and 

5 enfranchisements projected. 
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( 3 ) Ciunioij. 

1)1 first arid more advancc'd stages: 

; new regiilariscitiuiis bcariiiu on hn , ,ni'l :.)i 

X enfranchisement ,, ,, 7;’ .. 

S ii'iUisactions ,, ,, .. -'•(> 

Besides 4 projected rcgnlarisatioiis, 


{•1) Tyrol. 


j new regularisations bearing on 

ha , ami 13 

I enfranchisement „ 

.. .. 0 

3 transjiclions 

2,353 .. 

Ill an advanced stage : 


() new regular isiiti 01 IS 

1,21; ,, ,, 1^3 

i; enfranchiseiiicnts 

0 , 5^1 ,, ,, 7 -n 

zG transactions >, 

10, 7 <); 97-t 

In the first stage ; 


new regularisations ,, ,, 

3,'2'H ■' " 7''^T partif^ iiitcnst 

3 enfrandiisemcnts 

V}\ ■■ ■■ 1^'" 

15 transactions 

,, 

Total in progress : 


23 new regularisations 

8,110 ,, dS ; 

21 enfranchisements 

8,P27 ■■ 

P4 transactions :■ 

i;,o.i 7 •• 


I>esides 14 icgiiUirisations mid S enfrancluseinents projected. 


(5) 

At the cud of 1913, lorinally completed : 

, . , Ii-i inrf "I parties iuterc.stc'/ 

15 enfranchisements Ixann.g on j...> j ^ 

In an advauced stage : 

:o new regularisations n /./55 " 

28 enfranchisements -1 ’’ " 

il,55t 


4 ' 5 > transactions 
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In the first stage : 


8 new regularisatious 

bearing on 

4,686 ha., and 252 parties interested 

12 enfranchisements 


2,748 M M 67 

20 transactions 

M M 

7,434 319 

Total in progress : 



28 new reguJarisations 

1. M 

12,441 „ 451 

55 enfranchisement 


12,850 „ ,, 293 „ 

83 trans^lctions 

M t; 

25,291 „ „ 744 

Besides 17 regular isations and 28 enfranchisements projected. 


(6) Upper Ausiiria. 

At the end of t<)I 3, there were effectively earned out : 

I new regularisation 

hearing on 

170 ha,, and 93 parties interested 

17 enfranchisements 


25 „ „ 53 

18 transactions 

,1 

195 ,, „ 146 

In an advanced stage : 



2 new regularisations 

!) 1> 

1,782 „ „ 50 

I enfrancliisement 


2 „ M » .. 

3 transactions 

,, 

1,784 „ „ 64 

Total in progress : 



3 new regulatisations 


1,952 ,, „ H .3 

i8 enfranchisements 


27 ,, ,, 67 ,, 

:i transactions 


1,979 „ „ 210 „ „ 

Besides i regularisation and 4 enfranchisements projected. 


At the end of 1913: 


New Regularisations Rnfranchisements ' Total 

State of the woik. 




a § «■ 

'i-S! 2 1 ^§.2' i 


ss! " 

1 

1 ( 5 | 

Fully accomplished .... 

i 

3 ^ 774 

; ; 1 ! : 

106I 33 5,27?! i43| 36' 6,051. 249 

In an advanced stage . . . 

32: ^ 3.929 

444j 66; 22,028 1,532! 98] 35 , 957 ^ 

In first stage 

28j 11,759 

1, 0341 251 4,464 484 53 jI^- 223 . 

Total . . . 

631 26,462 

1, 584ji24i 31,769! 2,159187158,231] 3-743 

Applications . . . 

47! - 

1 

- U| - - 9 ^\ - \- 
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hXSD REVENUE AD:\ITNISTRATI0X AXI) TKXI UI'S 
IX BRITISH INDIA, 

By Fr.'^'K Ncyce, I. C. S., 

■rMr-St-Cjetary to ihc Govetfimcnt of India in tin' bcparlnuni oj Ri\r)iUi and A'^)inil:uri-. 


il- RELATIONS BETWEEN LANDLORDS AND TENANTS iN SO EAR AS 
THEY ARE REGULATED BY THE STATE. 


We now come to the second main division of our sul^ject, the relations 
stweea landholders and their tenants in sn far as those are regulated l)y 
:ae State. It must first tx^ pointed out that tlie necessity for Slate 
•e«dation of the relations between landlords and tenants is a fealnre 
dBritish rule. In pre-British times, the State demanded and took, wlten- 
■ver it could the full economic rent and there was no room for mt- 
nmediaries between it and the cultivator. The revenue imposed on Die 
■MiMars in Bengal at the rermanent Settlement wnis supposed to 
■enresent qo per cent of their receipts, tint as a result of that set lement 
^• aow represents not more than 25 per cent of the economic rent, caving 
per cent to be enjoyed as net rent by the landholder aii<l other 
ALediaries between the State and the cultivators. In other provinces 
•-he demand has in process of time dimmi.shcd from 90 per cent to well umic 
.per cent of the net assets and it will be seen that tins leaves a siibshim 
iial margin to the landholder. In the early days of British ^ 

•-he one £nd the land revenue was high, on the other ^ 

aion on the land was light and there was, m If a land- 

I ioi it. The competition was for tenants to cultivate the . ■ • 

■lolder had more land than he could cultivate himself, 

tenants for it in order that the might be sure of ra,sin,g noi ^ to^^ .^^^^^^^^ 
tevenue on it But with more moderate assessments and grc. iter 
-! population, the competition for land became i'^easm^y kcen^ai.d 
te'ative positions of landlords and tenants were 1 finally 
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changed is shown by the fact that at the time of the Permanent Settlemer.i 
of Bengal, it was considered that the class which require protection was tb- 
not their tenants. In 1799, therefore, special powers were given 
to the zamindan to enable them to recover their dues from their tenants 


§ I, Tenancy eeciseation. 


(a) In Bov^al and Bchar. (i) 

The first experiment in tenancy legislation was made in Bengal 
in 1859. Rights of occupancy w^ere given to tenants in lands which had 
been cultivated by them for twelve years and the occupancy tenaans 
thus created were protected from enhancement of rent except on cenaiv. 
specified grounds. The landlord's powers of distraint for arrears of rent wen- 
also restricted. These measures failed however to give the requisite i!ie.> 
sure of protection and a much more complete Act was passed m 1885 whicli 
has served as a model for similar legislation in the other provinces in whivii 
it has been found necessary. Under the Act of 1885. every tenant who linl-b 
any land in a village for twelve years acquires thereby a right of occiqKincv 
in all the land be may hold in that village. Prom four-fifths to ninc-tentlb 
of the tenants in Bengal possess occupancy rights in their land. Pnhana- 
nient bv contract is limited to an addition once in fifteen years of one-eiglitli 
the rent previously paid. A Civil Court can enhance rent only on certain 
specified grounds, the most important of which are that the rate paid is lower 
than that paid for similar laud in the neighbourhood, that theie has been 
rise in the average local prices of staple food crops since the rent was Iasi 
fixed or that the productive powers of the land have been incre.ased by 
imprm^ements effected at the landlord’s expense. If rent is enhanced on 
either of the two first of these grounds, no further suit for enhancement can 

entertained for fifteen years. Whether holdings are yansferab e or 
not depends on custom. A small number of tenants in enga ot a 
fixed rates and the remainder are without occupancy rights, ^.veii ir 
latter receive a certain measure of protection. They cannot be ejects, 
except in execution of the decree of a competent court, nor can the., 
rents be enhanced at shorter intenmls than five years. Ifenb™ sho.i,;. 
lie made of a class in Bengal known as “ tenure holders. A tenim_ 
is an intermediate interest between the zatmndar and the 
in other words an estate within .an estate. Put briefly the dislmct.. ^ 
between a tenure holder and an occupancy tenant is that the nr... 


(i) The Bengal Tenancy .tct is in force in Brhar. Orissa has a separate roiaiia 
(Bihar and Orissa .tct 11 of 1913). ‘he area to which this applies is ■ 

small, considerations of space have prevented reference to it being made 
may however, here be said that, in respect of the details of tenancy legi=.. 
given its provisions in the main follow those of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
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iias acquired a right to hold land for the iiurpose ol colleoiiag reiit:^ or 
'.riagiug it under cultivation by establishing tenants on it whilst the 
-.ter has acquired a right to hold land for the pun>ose nl culti^ al- 
it himself. Some tenures date from the hernianent' Settlenient and 
•liese are usually held at a rent or leUe of rent wliieh ii is )<een iWed 
perpetuity. Others have been created since the Permanent Settle 
..■ent by the zamindan themselves either with a view tt) t»l Gaining relief 
[:om the trouble of managing part of their estate or ehe in the hMi>e that 
•j[c arrangement will prove more ])rrFritalde th in direct maiKigeiiieut. In 
onie of these cases a ])ormanent tenure has been created bv expiesx ..r.nii 
..rhy custom. The rent may he enhanced liy contract or by suit sultieci 
:o certain conditions but the tenure can only he tonninated bv a sale for 
■rrears of rent at the instance of the ZiUnindar. In oilier caM^^ the 
triiure is a temporary one and then it is not ngnlated bv any pnodsions 
A the Tenancy Act hut soUdy Ijy the terms of the eonlrait maiti* betwirn 
•he landlords and the tenure holder. In tlie pernuineiillv settled districts 
1.' the United Provinces are found a special class of tenants wlio liold tlunr 
;n>(l on a heritable and transferable right at a fixed rent .rnd an-nver tlieiv- 
Pre to the tenure holders in Pengnl. Other tenants in th<‘ I'nited Iho 
^ace^ are divided, as in Bengal, into oceu])ancy and non-.x-rnpaney 
tniants, but the word " oceupaney " lias (piite a diherent enuT.otaliou in 
the province of Agra from th;tt which it has in (dndli. 


(b) Ir. .1-0', 0 

The conditions of occui;ancy tenure in Agra arc iimeh the same as they 
.rein Bengal. Occupancy rights are aeaiuired, as in Iteugal, bv lioidiug 
diid for 12 years, but the ntare.ier in whicli the ]K‘riod is calcul.itrd i> not 
eeictlv the same. In Agra the clie.nge rjf a Irddnig or dis])i)ss(,‘ssi!iu ior less 
‘.rai a year does not operate r.s a breach in the ];er;o(l oi t .i years and a h-a^e 
Aes not ])reveiit the accrual of occupancy rights milos it h f.-r at 7 
’■’xirs. Rents can only be enliaiiced by inulii d a.greeinei'l or by ordi r ttt 
^Kvenue court, and once enhanced cannot, again be oilianeed for 10 \ears, 
"xcept that — and here we see the differema* l;etweeii a ])ermaia‘Utlv 
:euled and a temporarily settled Province - they can be altered at the 
^ •■ime of the revenue settlement, A landlord who jiarts with his projuietary 
I adits obtains occupancy rights in Ins home farms at a ])rivilege{| r.ite 25 
! h-rcent. below that whidi is generally [xiid for siniiPr land ju tlie neigh- 
■•-‘urliood by occupancy tenants. Other tenants are simply leimnts-at-will 
'th no rights or privileges beyond tho'-e conta;ne<l in th-nr leases or 
t^reements. 


(c) In Ojdh. 


In Oudh the so called 
"•oprietary tenant in Agra 
y prescription. The rent 


“ occniiancv tenant " corresponds tr) the cx- 
and no tenant can acquire occu])ancy nglits 
of an occit]>ancy tenant cannot be enhanced 
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beyond a rate 12% cent below that paid for similar land in the 
neighbourhood by cultivators with no such right, and once enhanccv’ 
cannot be enhanced for five years or until the next revenue settlemeni 
As regards non-occupancy tenants, any person admitted to the cultivatio*-- 
of land is entitled to hold it for seven years at the same rent, and at tht 
end of that period the rent cannot be enhanced by more than 6 ^ per cen^ 
whether let to the sitting tenant or to a new comer. 

(d) l)i the Punjab, 

The system of occupancy rights in the Punjab is somewhat similar 
to that prevailing in Oudh. In that province, as in Oudh, occupancy Iigh^^ 
cannot be claimed merely on account of lapse of time. They are on!v 
given for certain historical reasons. Thus the Punjab Tenancy Act defines 
as occupancy tenants those who for two generations have paid neither 
rent nor service to the proprietor but only the share of the land revenue, 
those who are ex-proprietors, those who had settled along with the founder 
and aided in the first clearing and those who had been revenue assignee*; 
and remained in possession of the land . It is, how^ever, ojien to anyone to prove 
any special facts other than these which would give a claim to occupanev 
right on grounds of law and equity. The classes entitled to occupancy right 
are given different degrees of privilege according to the general custom am! 
sentiment on the subject. Their rents are limited to a standard based on tlu 
land revenue and varying from one-eighth to three-quarters in excess 01 
the assessment. Occupancy rights pass in the direct male line and ari 
only heritable by collaterals in certain circumstances of joint tennie 
Non-occupancy tenants are not given any protection by the Piinjal 
Tenancy Act. 


(t;) In the Central Provinces. 

The Central Provinces have a tenancy law which gives the tenants 
a larger measure of protection than they have anjovhere else. The prnprie 
tors of villages in those Provinces were a more or less artificial creation am 
it was consequently felt that as they owed their position entirely to (Govern 
ment, there was every justification for strictly limiting their control ovc 
their tenancy both in the matter of raising rent and in that of ejectment 
Mention should first be made of a class the members of which are not, strict 
ly speaking, tenants at all. They are the proprietors of isolated plots of lanr 
in villages over which they have complete heritable and transferable riglit^ 
The only connexion between a “ plot proprietor'’ and the proprietor of tb 
village in which his plot is situated is that his revenue is paid to Coverninen 
by the proprietor of the village, a small commission being paid for collect 
ing it. Of the three classes of tenants proper, the “ absolute occupanc) 
tenants ” are in the strongest position. Their rent is fixed for the term 
the revenue settlement and their rights are heritable and transferable, sub 
ject to pre-emption on the part of the landlord. Proprietary rights 
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plots and absolute occupancy rights were conferred at the same time as 
proprietary rights in villages and cannot now be acquired. Absolute occu* 
pancy tenants included old hereditary cultivators, those who had once a 
proprietary character, those who had expended capital, those who had taken 
part in the founding of a village, and so on. The rent of ‘ ' occupancy tenants ’ ' 
also fixed by the Settlement Officer at the Settlement of the land re- 
venue but It is liable to enhancement bv a revenue officer at intervals 
of not less than ten years on the ground tkt the rent fixed at the last land 
revenue settlement was less than the full rent assessable or that there 
has been a rise of prices since the settlement. Occupancy rights are herit- 
able, but are not now transferable except to an heir or a co-sharer resident 
in the village or by a lease for one year. Until receiitly.they would be acquired 
by prescription as in Agra and Bengal, hut this provision has been abrog- 
ated and they can now only be obtained by the payment to the landlord 
of a premium of 2 ^ years rental. The rents of " non-occupancy tenants ” 
are also fixed at settlement and the Settlement Officer has power to reduce 
exorbitant rents. Rents can be enhanced seven years after settlement but 
the enhancement may not exceed 33 per cent of the existing rent. Kveu the 
aon-occupancy tenure is heritable but ordy by direct succession and not by 
collaterals unless they have a share in the holdings. 


if) hi Madras. 

In Madras until comparatively recently the relations between landlords 
ujid tenants both in the permanently and temporarily settled tracts were 
regulated by the simple provisions of an Act of 1865. Since 1908 the per- 
manently settled parts of the Province have come under the operation 
of an improved and more elaborate Rent Act based on the tenancy legisla- 
tion in other provinces. The Act conferred occupancy rights on all tenants 
at the time when it was passed were in possession of land in an estate 
other than the private land of the proprietor. As in the Central Provinces, 
i non-occupancy tenant can obtain occupancy rights by the payment to 
the landlord of a premium equal to 2 ^/2 times the annual rental. The 
^rounds on which rents can be enhanced arc the same as in Bengal and Agra, 
ont the enhancement cannot exceed more than two annas in the rupee and 
tents once enhanced cannot again be enhanced for twenty years. Occu- 
pancy rights are heritable and transferable. 

In all provinces an abatement of rents is allowed on the opposite grounds 
those which justify an enhancement and in those, cases in which Govern- 
ttteiit officers have powers to fix fair rents, their powers include power 
reduce as well as to enhance rents. In the temporarily settled provinces, 
■lie landlord must pass on the benefit of a su pens ion or remission of 
■lie revenue due to Government to the tenant in the shape of a corre- 
-ponding suspension of remission of rent. 
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§ 2. Recovery of arrears from tenants. 

The protection accorded by the State to the tenant extends to the reco\ . 
ery of arrears which can only be carried out by proper legal processes. 
In the Central Frovinces, an absolute occupancy tenant and in Bengal an.; 
Madras an occupancy tenant cannot be ejected for arrears of rent, but their 
holdings may be sold in execution of a decree for the arrears passed by tlit 
Civil or Revenue Court. In other provinces, both occupancy and non- 
occupancy tenants can be ejected for arrears but the ejectment must be 
by notice or suit and the procedure is laid down by the Tenancy Acts 
In Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras the landlord has also a remedy 
by distress. In Bengal and the United Provinces his powers are very limited. 
The distraint is confined to the crops or other ] noducts of the holding in 
rear, reaping and threshing may not be interfered with, the arrears for whicii 
the distraint is made must not have been due for more than a year and the 
distraint must either be made through the Court or reported at once for the 
Court's information. Should the arrears not be paid up and it become ne- 
cessary to sell the distraint property, the sale can only be carried out ]jv 
an officer empowered by Government to conduct such sales. In Madras, the 
landlord's powers are more eNtcnsi\e. In that province, he can distrai:: 
on his own responsibility not only the crops and other products of the hoLi- 
iiig in arrears, but also the movable property of the defaulter with the exac- 
tion of certain articles such as wearing apparel, cooking vessels, beds, an.:: 
bedding, agricultural implements and sufficient seed grain to enable the 
holding to be cultivated during the following cultivation season. As ii: 
Bengal and the United Provinces, the distrained property can only Ix' soi-l 
by a properly empowered officer. In the Central Provinces and the ru!’- 
jab, landlords have no powers of distraint, but in the Central Provinces tilt 
landlord can prohibit the removal of the produce of a holding pending llu 
institution of a suit for the recovery of the arrears, and in both provinces 
if the produce of a holding is already under attachment by order of a Cfii 
Court, the landlord may apply to the Court to sell it and pay him the ar 
rears out of the proceeds. 


§ 3. Position or tenants in the rvotwari provinces. 

In the ryotwari provinces where land is cultivated to much larger es 
tent by the landholders themselves and in consequence rents are far le^ 
prevalent, special tenancy legislation has not so far been found necessary 
In Madras landlords in the ryotwari part of the Province have the sum 
powers as regards recovery of rent from their tenants by distraint an su 
of movable property as landholders in the permanently settled areas. ’ 
Bombay it is prescribed that the relations between landlord and tenant 
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, .. they are called, superior and inferior holder - the superior holder 
the direct occupant paying revenue to C'^oveniinent and the inferior 
lolder the occupant paying rent to some superior — shall be regulated by 
creeinent and, if such agreement does not exist, then by the custom 
.] the locality. If there is neither agreement nor custom as to the rent 
,r the duration of the tenancy, then the tenant is presumed to hold at such 
•cut as having regard to all the circumstances of the case is held to be just 
ind reasonable. Nothing in the Land, Revenue Act elTects the right of 
he superior holder to enhance rent or to evict for non-payment of rt^nt 
ihe has the right to do so by agreement or by usage ox fUhervvise. SipK*r 
„r holders may apply to the revenue authority for the recovery of the 
iciit due to them and this assistance consists in applving the same iiiea- 
■ares as would be taken to recover land revenue due to Go\’ernmeut. 


§ 4. Systems under whicu ki:nt is i’aid in kind, 

It will have been noticed that the legislative provisions which have been 
;i^cassed have dealt with rents paid in cash. It must, however. l)e ])omted 
■at that the payment of rent in kind is very common still in all parts of 
iadia, especially in the Punjab, though ^Yith the deve]o}>mcnt of tlie country 
■a>h rents are more and more taking the place of rents in kind. Th(‘ most 
:?tial system followed in paying rent in kind is that under which the pro- 
iuce is actually divided, the share claimed by the landlord varying from one 
rdf to one-third of the produce after paying \-arious expenses such as pay- 
rients to reapers, dues to village menials, etc., which would ordinarily fall 
'in the tenant. Another system which although not so common as that 
n^st mentioned is frequently met with, represents a transition stage bc- 
‘.ween payment in kind and payment in cash. Under it the standing crop 
appraised, the share of the produce due to the landlord is valued in mon- 
ey. and the value is paid instead of delivering the produce. In some cases 
v-hilst the rents of the staple crops continue to be paid in kind, cash rates 
ue paid for special crops, such as sugar-cane and fodder. Other rental sys- 
tems which occur less frequently are those in which a cultivator pays for 
each plough he works or his rent is regulated by the amount of irrigable 
iaiid be cultivates and is not affected by the area of dry land in his 
;:c?session. It is obvious that many of the provisions of the tenancy laws 
are inapplicable to cases in which rents are paid in kind. Such questions 
enhancements or abatements due to rise or fall of prices or to improve- 
ineiits or deterioration in the tenants^ holding solve theniscKes without 
the assistance of legislation. But subject to the modifications which 
these circumstances entail, the Tenancy Acts apply equally to tenants 
^hose rents are paid in kind or in cash. It is usually provided that on 
the application of either of the parties concerned to the proper revenue 
authority rents paid in kind may be commuted to a cash rent and that 
'isputes about the division or appraisement of the produce may be 
'decided by a revenue officer specially deputed for the purpose. 


7 
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Id. - - LAM) RLVLM L M)M !\ISi KATIOX. 

We come now to the last main division of our subject, the land rev*-' > 
administration, that is t he agency by which the land revenue is collected a- ^ 
by which the records on which its collection is based are niaintaineti. i- 
is not necessary to give a detailed descri})tion of the agency by which t^it 
revenue is fixed. The assessment of the revenue and the preparation or 
sion of the “ record-of-rights " arc carried out by a s|>ecial staff con^i.i- 
of a “ Settlement officer and “ Assistant Settlement Officers, ” nsu:d'\ 
drawn from the ordinary revenue line, to which after a few years' work 
settlement they revert, and various SLibordinates whose experience i- as 
rule confined to settlement and wffio move on from district to dk*. ,■ 
with their serilement party, as the re-settlement of the various distiii*. 
falls due. As has Ix'eii already i^iinted out, a district is only setd-.' 
once in twenty or thirty years, so that settlement work is outside th, 
scope of the ordinary district administration. 


§ I. Trn: administrativi: areas. 

(a) Village administration. 

It will convenient to star' at the bottom and work upwards. 

The unit of administration is the village. Each village has an offici ■ 
“headman." In the zamindari provinces, elsewhere than in the permanent]' 
settled areas, the appointment, as is shown by the title of its holder, which i 
generally vernacular derivative from the English word " mimber, ’’ is : 
more or less artificial one which has been added to the \illage organisatioi 
in comparatively recent times to represent the village in its dealings witi 
the local authorities. The prineijial, often the only, fluty of the “ headman.’ 
who is usually a hereditary officer, is the collection of the revenue and cima 
rates, a percentage of which he receives as remuneration. There may h 
as many " headmen ’’ as a village has estates or sections and where, a^i: 
the Punjab, the numlier of sectional headmen is sometimes consideral)1r, 
single representative of the several representatives is selected. In 
Punjab, too, in most districts, the villages are grouped together into vir 
cles, each of which is under a non-official of local influence, whose tint} 
it is to render assistance to all Government officials. The post is a purely 
honorary one. In the Central Provinces the "headman," or if there i: 
more than one a selected " headman, " is also the executive head of the vii 
lage. Ill the ryofwari province^, the village "headman" is a natural par' 
of the constitution and is still known by the vernacular old titles, whiei 
differ according to the different languages. His primary duty is the col 
lection of the revenue but he is not directly resjxinsible for any revenue 
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, ,, tkLt of Ills own holdiugs, UuUke the '* lu-nlm.m ' in the z,minii:nt 
provinces he has however many other dutios. He is often a jx^tty nuj^istrate 
indactsasau official arbitrator oracivil court in imitv cases. He is''als«> the 
Pe^nstrarof births and deaths for the village. Theoffice is nsnallv an hcreditarv 
and still in some cases, especially in Bomluy , has an .official land liohUni: 
atiLched to it. In Madras, as has already been stated, the rev'cnue free hold 

.pp^:;jormerlyattachedtotheofficesof village headiiiun arid villageacomiitani. 

ii.ive recently been released to their holders iu al'is<ilute ])ioperty snlijecl 
:u the payment of a quit rent. More important in the offieial Uierareliy 
:b.in the village headman is the village account aut. In the rvotinin 
provinces there is usually one accountant to a village, but in tin* n'orlli tif 
tidia wdiere the village records are not so uunier.ius <>: so detaihal. mie 
xcountant is appointed to a circle of several villages. In Madr.is and B-mi 
:;,iV the office is usually hereditary. That is also the ease to a. cerlain ex- 
•dit iu the zamindaH provinces, where tlie son of an at-i>.,imi aut has the 
-rospecl of succeeding to his father’s post in inefeivnce otlin candi- 
;...t vs provided he is ]')ropcrly qualified. The acc(ni:itant i< leninneiated 
• iv a fixed salary". His chief dutus are to k^i’p tlie village aceonnts ol 
avenue payments, and in zamindari })rovmces also of rent jjaynieiit-:. 
-■d of items chargeable to the I'niinuon fund of the \'i1!age, to h.ive 
Jii'.rge of the village map, field registers and oilier records of landeil 
rThts. shares or interest as luepared at the survev or settlement, to keep 
•lie village maps up to date and to ma.ke insiaa'lion^ from whitdi to obtaiu 
the information required to fill up the* various statistiea.l reltirns .showing tlu^ 
rrops sown and harvested, the mimher and kind of well;-, of eat >le giuvos and 
•achards. He has also to inaiutnin ;• record of all ch i;!g(sof h-iid aad, exet'pt 
ia Madras, where there is no record of rights, has a special register for noting 
trmsaotions by way of sale or morlgrige or imder tlu* law of iidieritmice. 
lie is also bound to re]X)rt any umisual occurrence sueli as ;ui ei)ide!iue of 
cattle disease, damage done liy locusts, etc. Ihief mention slioiiM be niad(‘ 
^'f the village menials, the villa<ge wadchniaji, the villa.g^- messenger, tlie <'ar 
; 'enter, blacksmith, potter, barlxr and soon. Someof tJiese, the walehman 
.:!v] the messenger for exam])le, an^ rcmunerutedi liy fixed sc.h.ries, oIIkT'' 
iiv a share in the grain heap iu zamindari oro\ iuees ami by grants of land 
free of revenue in ryotnari j.ircwiiiees. 

Next above the accountant comes an official kiiowa aslho revenue or 
L'li'cle inspector whose duty it is to .sipicrvise the work of a number of ae- 
ccantants, to see that they do their insi>ections, to ch(-ck tlieir a('eounts 
ir.<l other registers, to look after the maintenance of boundary marks and 
>0 on, 

(b) The Tahsh. 

Three or four revenue inspect (.us’ charges form a iaiml as it is called in 
the Punjab, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. The iahil 
has a different vernacular name in Madras and Bombay and in Burma the 
J5oiiiewhat clumsy and inexpressive word " township ” has been adopted 
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as the English equivalent. The officer in charge of this area is known 'u 
the tahstldar in all provinces except Bombay and Burma. In the latter 
province he is the “ township officer. " The area of the ordinary 
varies from 400 to 600 square miles. In a large or heavy charge in the north 
of India the tahsildar is given the assistance at his headquarters of a deputy 
In Madras and Bombay the deputy is placed in charge of a sub-division 
of the tahsii under the general supervision of the tahsildar. In Bengal 
owing to the history of the N'ative Administration, the Local revenue su’d- 
divisions of pre- British times had disappeared at the comniencenieni 
British rule, and as the land revenue of the Province was fixed in ix-rpetuitv 
it was not considered necessary to replace them. In Bengal, therefore, the 
village and tahsii organisation is non-existent, but the place of the 
dars of other provinces is now, to some extent, taken by Sub-Deputy Collt-e- 
tors who are stationed at the headquarters of the district or of a sub-divi- 
sion of the district and have no separate charges of their own. The tah'^il- 
dar has under him a staff of accountants and treasury clerks for the pur]Y)<c 
of receiving the local land revenue and sending it on to the district trea-nrv. 
The revenue inspectors are, of course, under his supervision. His dutit- 
in connexion with land revenue do not comprise the whole of his fuiietif)n«, 
'rinis he is an assessing officer for the purposes of income tax and is con- 
nected witli the excise administration. He is also frequently a magistrate 
but with tliese branches of his activities we are not here concerned. 

(c) The Tistyid. 

We now come to the district, which is the fundamental administratis 
unit. The number of tahsih whicli go to make up a district varies greativ. 
The average to the whole of India is hve, but in iMadras and Bombay u 
is as higli as between eight and nine. The avLuage area, of a district i- 
between four and five tlioiisatid square miles, and its average ])npii- 
latinn rather under a million. The districts arc largest in Madras aud 
smallest in the United Prcrvirices. The head of the district is known as 
Collector and District Magistrate in the older provinces and as De[niTy 
Commissioner in the more recently acquired territories, in the older jun- 
X'iuces he is almost alwa^^s a member of the Indian or Covenanted Ci\al 
vService recruited in England, though a few posts are held by native officer- 
of the Provincial Civil Service. In the newer pr(,)vinces the staff known 
as the “ Commission ” may be drawai from the Indian Cml Service, frcni 
the Provincial Civil vService or from other sources and also include offic- 
ers of the Lidian army. The duties of a Collector, as far as the adminis* 
tration of laud and other revenue is concerned, are thus summed up in the 
"Imperial Gazetteer of India:’’ "Apart from the duties immediately 
connected with the assessment and collection of land revenue and with die 
\'illage establishments, the Collector is concerned with all matters affecting 
the condition of the peasantry, he supervises the compilation of the period- 
ical returns of produce and prices, he adjudicates in several provinces 
nil rent and other disputes between landlord and tenant and he makes loans 
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on behalf of the Government for agricultural ]Jurposes, The Collector 
]ias also charge of the local adnnuistratioii of excise, iiicoiue tax, stamp 
duty and other sources of revenue ami he is responsible for the nianage- 
^neiit of the district treasury into which the re\ eiuie and other public receipts 
paid and from which all local disbursements are made. " This forms only 
a part of his multifarious activities but it is unnecessary here to describe 
fjs magisterial duties or those in connection with Puldic W«»rks, I'oiests. 
Jails, Sanitation and Education. It is sufficient to say that he is ex- 
^M^cted to interest himself in all matters affecting the well-hiang of the people. 
The Collector or Deputy Commissioner is assisted by Assistant'Collectoix and 
Assistant Commissioners, like himself members of tlie Indian Civil Si*rviee, 
nr of the Commission, and by officers of the Provincial Civil Service knnwr, 
,is Deputy Collectors or lyxtra Assistant Commissioners. In all juovineos, 
except the Punjab, these officers are placed in charge of part of tlie di.strict 
known as the “ subdivision/’ of which the large Madras districts contain 
as a rule four or five, the other provinces a smaller nnmber. W’ithin that 
area the sub-divisional officer exercises the iiowersof a Collector on a smaller 
>cale and subject to the general control of the Collector, and in some iu- 
-tances to specific appeal either to him or the Cnimnissioner. In Hoiiibay 
and the United Provinces, the snli-divisional offieeis when not touring in 
tlicir charges live at the head-quarters of the district. In the othca ])ru- 
vinces they reside within their jurisdiction. In the Punjab tliere are with a 
k-w exceptions no local charges and the Assistant and l{xlr:i A'^sistnnt. Cone 
missinners reside at the district head-quarters and give the Deputy Com- 
missioner general assistance. 

(d) The Divisions. 

In all provinces except Madras, three, four or more districts make up 
a division under the general superintendence of a Commissioner who forms 
the channel of communication vetween the district officer^ and the Goveru- 
ment or the Board of Revenue. He is the aj)pellate authority in land re- 
venue matters from the orders of the Collectr^r or Ikqmty Comimssioner 
and the first grade of his Assistants ; he is charged with the duties of 
inspection ard control, with the sanctioning or refusing certain expenditure 
and with various matters of appointment or discipline in respi'ct of 
certain grades of public servants. Land Revenue Settlements in the ilivision 
are conducted under his supervision. 

§ 2. Tiir: ADMJXisTRATiN'i: AurdomTif'S. 

(a) The ! >0(1 yd of ITvcnue. 

Between the Commissioner and the Local Go\'emment in Bengal. 
Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces coincB the Board of Revenue 
consisting of one or two members through which revenue matters pass from 
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the Commissioner to Government. The place of the Board of Revem:.. 
is taken in the Punjab, the Central Provinces and Burma by one or tw., 
Financial Commissioners. ^Madras has a large Board of Revenue consist it.-^ 
of four members who, instead of being Commissioners for separate terri- 
torial divisions, arc Commissioners for certain subjects — Separate ReveniK*. 
Forests. Land Revenue Survey and Settlement, etc. — acting collective! v 
as a Board only in \Try important cases. 


(b) The DeparimeM^ of A gn culture- and Land Records. 


Two Departments should be mentioned which, though standing nu.- 
side the district organisation, are yet in close touch with it —the De}>artmc;.; 
of Ivand Records, whose duty it is to assist the district officers in inai'.- 
tainiug the land records and statistical returns and in training the sulxudia 
ate staff in such matters as survey, and the Department of Agriciilturr. 
Each of these De])artments is under a Director who may be subordiiian. 
either to the Bf>ard of Revenue or Eiiiancial Commissioner or directly u 
Government, 


(c) The Local Cover nmeni. 

Above the Boards of Revenue and Financial Commissioners it is ui; 
necessary to go in any detail f(n the purposes of this article. The majo- 
provinces have a Local Government, the head of which in Madras, Bomba) 
and Bengal is a Governor assisted by three members of Coimeil, in Hih;. 
and Orissa a Lieutenant Governor with three members of Council, and ii 
the United Provinces, Punjab ajid Burma a Lieutenant Governor. In tho'-; 
which have a Council, one member is in charge of the porthdio of the Re 
venue and pos.sibly other De]^artments. The smaller provinces, of whicl 
the two most impoitant are the Central Provinces and Assam, have : 
Local Administration, the head of which is known as the Chief Commission 
er. Theoretically Local Governments hawe somewhat larger power tlui! 
Local Administrations, but in practice there is now not much differemx 
In each province the Local Government or Local Administration divide 
its work of correspondence into departments with Secretaries and luidei 
vSecretaries in each. In most of the larger provinces, the work of a Reveiui 
De]xirtiiient occupies the full time of a Secretary and an Under-Secret ar\ 

As regards the Goveijiment of India, it is only necessa,ry to say that c 
the seven members of the Executive Council of the Viceroy or Govenm 
General, one member is in charge of the Department of Revenue an- 
Agricnltnre and is assisted by a Secretary and Under-Secrctary. 
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APPENDIX 11 . — Statement sJwwin^ Population, area under 

and Land Revenue for each of the Major Provinces in India for the 
year 1912- 13. 


Area under 

Province Population tyand Revenue 

cii llivation 


.Acres. Rs. 


'rciiiporriiily 


1 

setilcfl. 

29,708.025 

21,130,466 1 

5,7.3,35,714 

38.22.3s1 

Maflrris . 

1 

Permanently ' 
settled. 

8.301,41 j 

6,606,104 

66,21,950 

4.41.463 

Domliay . , 


18.647,032 

19,420,829 . 

3,98,89,682 

26.39,312 


Temporarily 
set lied. 1 

* 41,588.115 

! 

2,453,994 i 

46,12,151 

3.07,477 

Bengal . . 

i 

! 

Permanently i 
settled. ’ 

21,550.805 ; 

2.25,07.394 

; 15,00, .[93 

Bihar .iiid ' 

TempurariU' 

1 settled. 

1 

3.686.364 ! 

42.69.383 

2.84,62s 

Orissu . . ; 

f 

Periiianeiitls 

settled. 

* 34,490.084 

i 

21,224,94! , 

1.07,21,671 


United 

Temvxirarily 
' settled. 

41.387,894 : 

31.609.656 

6,02,69,298 

: 40.1795.1 

Provinces 

1 I’cnuanctdly 
' settlerl. 

5 Eol 875 , 

3,616 076 

54,08.927 

3,66,595 

Puujal) . . 


19.548,100 : 

23-37^875 

3,63.56,483 

24.23,703 

Central Pro' 

eine.'s .... 

10.864,915 

1.1,877.199 

1,01,27.927 

6.76,325 

A.ssam . . 

Burma . . 

; Te npor-'.rily 
‘ .'etlicd. 

1 Pcnimnenuy 
settled. 

1 

* 6,713.635 : 

i 

i 10,575.187 I 

Information 
not available 

13,420.485 

74,21,821 

3,7^490 

4,66,84,786 

4,94.788 

25.090 

31.12.310 

* '1 he 

popti'atioti f(‘f 

tcinijoraril}' and 

]Hnnar.ently 

settled areas 

is 11(0 eiver 


St] '.'irately 



KOUMANIA. 


THE IJIPRO\T'.MI',XT OF 1,AXI) 

IN THE I).\XnE- IXFXDATlnX ZOXi:. 


( )FI'K:L\I^ ATM'HORITIES : 

Uah: pentru MODII'-ICAKEA. Art. i;-.-;:. Din Jawi IVmru I'mion-.t in ,i r.ini.m- 

UiriloT din zona de Immdatie a Iniuarci lUr in Ji Dcn-'Uiltrio I'iE' .inuii.liiiE 

Art. i7"32oi the law of December cist., loi*' rcspctTiiie llic iiipanvk-iiii iit t>i itip iiiiiti'l.dion 
zone of the Danube). ^ ikiletinul Miui^tcruliii A.m-unilluri i -iDotncniil. i. AnrilM.Mi'li, 

Xo 3 . i-e and Nos. S-io) November, loio-laiui.-iry, loii IbKluin-^t 


§ I. OENEliAh KlCM.YRKS. 

Ii is well known that the lower ])art ('f the valley nj the Daiuiho, nr 
oaking more exactly, the porlittn l>'ing hetweeii. OlU-'ijlsa. (.j)]ir,site 
Si’istria and the nioiilh of tire large river, ahhotigli excej/dnually daiii|> 
ol d fertile, is not adapted to regnlar agrici'Unr:il ex])lnitatiMi) on aeeointt 
of the irregularity of the water sii}tply owing !(^ tin; i'rtajneiil iiiiiiidaliojis 
f.i the Danube. 

The necessity of controlling the water supply aiid Ihcneky r<‘U<lering 
.! vast ext.cnt of couiitTy suitable for cultivation lias been ielt for many 
years and especially from the moment when Roinuania erlered on llu new 
course which was in a short time to trausfonn her uTo cjik nj tlu- most 
ianportant agricultural centres of Kuro])e, It was a <{r.estiou of saving 
and reviving entire jjrovinces, and mtably Doluuja a;id the delta of 
the Danube. The solution of so inpiortanl and xnst a jirobldii eouid iifd 
bi- left to private initiative w^hicli hasnotat its dis.ii<:>a] eilherthene(X'S>ary 
rcr-ources or enterprise. It is thus that upon the State dev<,lv('{l the most 
aai.Kjrtant part of the duty of prep'aring and carrying out of the \v<nk. 
-’' Well as of obtaining tlie funds necessary for bringing t<; a smeessful 
Conclusion this scheme which is of the greatest ])ui)hc utjlii y. 

Thus on December i8th., 1910, the Roumanian Parliament ]».'.sscf a 

for the improvement of the Danube inuiid^.hion /ame, intitutmg a 
-■'ccial service of land improvement and fixing the aims, .ih wi. cs 
teguiating the studies and the methods d w<nk of this service. 
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The law of 1910 lias recently been amended by a new law promulgat- 
ed on April 2nd., 1914, as regards the funds necessary for the execmm:: 
of the work and for the iniproverrient of the land. In the foUowir;.^ 
paragraphs, we shall consider in detail these very important laws. 


§. 2. The office of land improvement. 

The Office of hand Improvement, instituted, as we have srdd, \yy \h 
law of 1910, is a division of the Department of Agriculture :ind Crown 
hands and is placed under the direct supervision of the Depaitnier.t, 
having at its head a Director General and a Council of Adniinistratif.-- . 

The objects of the Land Improvement Office are many and varit.us ; (tv- 
principal are study, the ])rei)aration of designs for the construction of oyk^ ' 
and engineering works necessary for the draining, amcHoratie-n snn 
reclamation of the land in the portion of the plain of the Dnuuli 
which is subject to inundation, as well as the execution of WT;:k^ 
coimectcd therewitli and the preservation of existing construct iid.-. 
These works are carried out wherever they arc necessary, both on v^tati 
property and on that oi private individuals. 

The Director of the Office of Land Improvement is a General Diieer^ ^ 
appointed by tlie Minister of Agriculture and Crown Lands. The Admin- 
istrative Council is composed of 9 members of whom six are appointed ; 
virtue of a royal decree liv tla^ Minister of Agriculture, while the three olliev' 
arc members by right of offices they hold : the Director General of t!u 
Roumanian Hydraulic Service and River Navigation, the Director < i 
Fisheries at the Department of Agriculture and the Head of the Militarv 
Staff. The six first members are : a member of the Superior- Council'.! 
Hygiene, three country proprietors of districts exposed to the inundatinn>. 
ail engineer and general inspector of the techiiical council of the Department 
of Public Works and a magistrate 

The members of the Administrative Cucneil of the Office of Lajnl 
Improvement remain in office for 5 years. As regards the work of tlu- 
Geueral Director and of the Administrative Council of this Office, we shall 
not speak of their purely administrative functions, but shall briefly luentini; 
those of a technical character. 

Amongst the duties of the General Director we may mention : 

(1) The direction and elaboration of schemes, of studies and work^ 
and the maintenance of already existing works. 

(2) The drawing 1143 of deeds, contracts, transactions, and agiec" 

merits of every kind in accordance with the decisions of the Adiuinistrat- 
ive Council. ^ 

{3) The authorisation of expenditure, leases or rents of which tra- 
amount does not exceed 5.000 lei (i). 


{1} 1 Id — I franc 
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un 


Th^ iVdmin.istrEtivc Council hfi< nii ii(.U’isorv ard oxtvutivc clv.iraclia", 
Itgives itsopinioii on the difEerent projects elihinuted mulcr tlu--iuHTvisio!i 
the General Director; it pronounces in regard to the legality Uu- 
^'on?titution of S5Tidicates, passes judgment eii the iH'issi’ihlity e,f exoimiim; 
•lie works proposed by the latter, and composes any dilTcu-nce^ i-t 

which may arise. Further, it pTonnunces on the addiiiotud value that 
■,vill result from the proposed work, and on the credit wliieli c.o. i>e civen 
• V the State for such a work etc. 

Such, in geueral outline, is the cc.nstitution oftlu (Mlice of I,a!)d Im- 
•irovement and the programme it carries out. It must ma he forpoftmi 
'hat it acts under the absolute and constant control <!f i lu- Denar! iiiein r.f 
A^uicnltiire, that the Minister himself can take part ii^ the nu.ting:' ■ [ 
‘he Council as president, and finally, that !'0 opinion or decdsion enaneiticg 
•'jiiiii the General Director, or the Coui.cil o[ A(lmini-;tr;;tion ein haw 
:,irce without the approbation of the Minister. 


§ 3. Till-: SYNDICATl.S AND ‘;\I kC)nKl.\T[DN>. 

If all the districts where the works are to be carri( d out l.ieiong t*' Vlie 
.date, the execution and maintenance of the works lialundly (!e\'ol\e 
mon the Government, and mrire especially form a cliarge agaii.'-l the 
Deitartment of Agriculture and Crown Lands, The cxccniion of tlie 
work is eutnisterl to the Office of Land Improvement. 

But if a part only of the land to Ik“ impr<)Vcd hclougs to the t'itate .u;d 
:hc rest belongs to private individuals, the Department (d Agiieaillnre 
..111 form with the various proprietors a Sjiccial syndicate rcgnla1(-d by 
rules in regard to the manner in which the works arc to be carri' d out , 
’.he upkeep of the works, the duration ff the syudicatra tin- aiiiouul 
'1 the expenses falling to the share of each mcinbcT, tlic neecs-'-ary reserve- 
And to cover the possible destruction, of const met ienn* (U' wtuks etc. 

In this case, the studies, schemes and exccutimt of the work^ are 
-^trusted to the State which also represents the syndicate in law. 

There is still another case to be considcTcd ; when all the j>roperly 
tn be improved belongs to private individuals. Under llicse eircnm''laiici*s 
the district may belong to one owner, who has to defray the wliolr cost of 
the works under the condition and with the facilities of whieli we shall sijoak 
i-resently, or there are two or more jiroprietors who :.-re obliged ])y law 
'at form a syndicate governed in its turn by special^ rules, which must 
over and above the information set forth in the rules of tlie 
syndicates of which the State is a parly, special regulation^ res])ecling the 
t^oustitution of the funds necessary for the execution of the wtirks, to insure 
that the funds are sufficient to carry out thf’ studios, plans, ete In ewry 
<'ase, the rules of the different syndicates must always jnr)VKie lor Lie 
formation of a reserve fund to assure the permanent maintemiuceofexistnig 
works, and the formation of a reserve fund for their recoiistniction ni 
case of unforeseen accidents. 
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The rules must be approved by the Department of Agriculture ar/: 
Crown Lands. 

That part of the law of 1910 which deals with expropriations is 
less important. These expropriations are authorised in all cases wlitrc 
the Administrative Council of the Service of Land Improvement consider^ 
it necessary to execute some works for a given reason, or in a certai!: 
locality. The procedure is in accordance with the law of expropriation 
[Hiblic utility ; but in all cases the indemnity to be paid for the expropriates 
areii is calculated with reference to the nominal value of the land at tli-. 
time of expropriation. 

Special provision is made to meet the eases where the land of the 
of the Danube or other rivers subject to floods liclongs to a Rural iLi,!:. 
Ill this case the bank can, if it wishes, sell this property to thOvState wihi i. 
is obliged to purchase it. 


4. The funds for carrying out the works. 


As regards the funds for carrying out the works, the law of Auril 
1914. while conforming almost entirely to the general principles laid daw;, 
by the law of 1910, has considerably amended those of the earlier hw. 
These amendments principally concern the making of loans to the Rrr;'. 
Credit Institute. In consequence we shall not speak of the provisinns 
the law of 1910, but content ourselves with pointing out those winch - 
in force under the law of 1914. 

From this point of view also, the law distinguishes two cases, the fu 
where the State is the sole owner or is represented in the syudicati- i b ■. 
proprietors, the other where the land to be improved is entirely lia- 

properly of private individuals. • • o ■ 

In the first ease, the necessary funds are obtained by authorising ti a- 
Department of Agriculture and Crown Lands to open special ciedit>. 
latter are covered l y the issue of loans guaranteed by the State by - 
of certificates of stock issued in the country, or abroad, or by nujrtg.igc' 
taken up by the Rural Lyad Credit Institute. 

The wFole sum which the Department is legally entitled to ]>rocure n- 
this manner is 70,cx^o,ooo lei, but the expenses as well as the wf=rk uuk 
be distributed, and the annual expenditure may not exceed 7 ,oo;.',0(.k> 
the Department having the power to carry over to next year's accoui.t^ 
the portion of the sums .assigned to it not spent lu any particiflarje.|*. 

The duration of the loans contracted by means of an issue ot ^ 
or stock, is 33 years ; this limit is not always applicable to 
by the Rural Land Credit Institute ; in that case the terms of the 
are established according to the rules and regulations of that Instiluc-*. 

Ill order not to hinder the execution of the works through want oi 
the law allows the Department of Agriculture the power to procure cer..;- 
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liins — to the amount of 5,000.000 Ui -- from llie Deposit aiul Dnui H n>k 
.ending the collection of the results of the issue, or the pavment <.f Hie 
.^,1 contracted with the Rural hand Credit Institute. Tlie sums thus 
„.,rrowecl from the Deposit and Loan Rank are in their turn ^uaiantii-d 
;ther by an issue of bonds, or by means of a new loan from the Rural 
jedil Institute. 

If the State is a member of the syndicate, and always where the e\- 
.^.^ises of the execution, up-keep, or continuation of the works are direcHy 
ia'rayed by the State, theDepartmeutofAirriculture draws uji for each oftlie 
■ro'i Tie tors interested, estii nates showing the n(‘cessaryex|>eiis(,‘snf the work^ 
utiirally, the proprietors are required to contribute to the I'xoeiition ..f 
he latter, whether it is a question of the construction of dvkes a luatli r 
f general interest — or of inland drainage works and their maintenanee 
diich is an affair of individual interest. These ooiitrihiitious are paid 
.ocordiiig to the work done, the special tccliiiieal rc(iuiremeiils diu- to 
jk- nature of the soil and the conhguration and situation {)f tiie land being, 
i; cmirse, taken into considercition. 

.Vliworksof public interest, which are of inqiortance tn several land 
-.viiers, are obligatory upon the syndicates, wlitcii must siqjjih the iiecessai y 
nnds. but they are executed through the agency of t!ie Land Inquovenient 
iTtice. The expenses are divided between the diderent projirietors aceord 
•■g to the advantages accruing to them. 

With regard to the syndicates of wliicli the Stale is a iiumiber, ne 
:iiust further mention that the State may advance the sums neeessary for 
xginiiing and canying out the works to such pro])rictors as, at the time 
■vheii the syndicate is definitely constituted, are not in ajiosition to jiay 
:heir contributions towards tiie execution of tlie work, or to (lie re.ser\'e 
iund. In any case, these advances are only marie in tlu'case of works to 
T carried out on ground of which the value can be inereastrl. so tlial 
‘his land may represent a snificient guarantee for the repayment of the 
aims advanced. 

Ill this case, the Department of Agriculture, through the agency of 
‘he Office of Agricultural Improvement, before beginning tlie work, 
enr’blislies a mortgage sufficient to cover the antieijiated cost of work 
■nd the portion of the reserve fund advanced by it. 

The mortgage accepted under these conditions is provisional, for it 
’■aly covers a sum approximately fixed in the estimates ; when the w'ork 
■'Settled, the mortgage is modified according to the actual amount of tin* 
apenscs incurred, and the existing amount of the reserva; fund. 

The definite reserve fund is obtained by ii^creasing, oi decreasing, 
^■;‘cording to circumstances, the anticipated sum ]iaid in at tliejregmning 
''I'the work, in such a manner that it represents 15 per cent, of the actual 
’ Tiiie of the work done. 

^^eit her the various owners who contribute to its formation nor tie 
Tcdicates reserve any right over the reserve, funds thus constituted, for 
t'ity belong exclusively to the Office of Land rmprovement. 
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'I'he reserve fund is placed in the Bank of Deposits and Doans, m Stai, 
bonds, or in rural land mortgage bonds and serves, as we have alrtuii - 
had occasion to mention, as a fund to meet the expenses of import,.^,, 
repairs, or of the reconstruction of works rendered necessary by unfortsc-,;.: 
contingencies. 

The debt of the proprietors to the vStatc is paid in annual instalmem- 
on the same terms, and at the same rate of interest as that paid by theSt;it 
to repay the debt it contracts in order to make the advances. 

The provisions of the new law, as far as they concern the carr\i’::. 
out of work by private individuals, or by syndicates of which the Stiiu.- s 
not a member, do not differ in substance from those which wc havi: x' 
forth above. In every case, the Department of Agriculture reserves to it« ;• 
the most complete control as regards the approval of the schemes or ti: 
superintendence of the execution of the woik. 

We must note in conclusion that when the State undertakes 
maintenance of completed works, or their reconstruction in case of accH- 
ent. whether it is one of the members of the syndicate or not, neither t!> 
luoprietors interested, nor the syndicate in their name, can demand ai; • 
indemnity. In this case, the State always undertakes to begin the iiecessaT- 
works at once, and so complete them with the least possible delay. 



;Oi'lCliS OF SOME RECENT PUBEICATIOXS Rl-n ATINT', TO AORl 
CEETURAE ECONOltV E\ GEXlvRAl.. 


C.\XADA, 


'ii; C-vNADA Yearbook lyi^. Published l)y Order (il‘ the Hon. Sir 1‘, I'uvicr, 

Minister of Trade and Coniinerce. Ottawa, loi [, Svo. im). XVl ^ osi*. with tn:i]i and 
various illustrations and diagrjuijs. 

'riie ven^ rapid development of Canadd inis been doalt m itli m luiin 
lOtis publications, but all are ib.'t to be relieb un, eilliei ])ecaiise tiiey 
:mi clearly that their object is to attract no.v colonists to the disuiets still 
vEiexploited or because they are rather liteiarv Iiklu sliictlv scieiililie \\«>iks. 

This official yearbook will serve much better than time to sii(>'v\ ilu- 
Eroiiiess made, by means of the dry chupicnce of tlie statistical tal>K-s 
i; which (except for a part containing a few historical, gt'ographical 
;iid demographic particulars) it is almost exclusively com[Kisrd. vSo in 
tile field of agriculture, in which we are chiefly in tc‘ rested, '.m‘ fiiul tlnit 
iht* value of the land and of farm buildings Inul risen from i ,.y) ;,d()(j,y ■ : <lnl 
hrs in 1901 to dollars in lOfi' adding to these tignre.> 

lii'tse for livestock, dead stock, etc., we see there has been an iiierease 
in value from i, 787, r('2, 630 dollars to 4,222,603,387 dollars in the coursr 
■1 ten years. The production of grain increased from 35.07-'7^‘8 bushels 
rejoe^ to 132,075,082 bushels in Kjio. The increasec] production of 
uaiti was accompanied by an inniroved organization flir tlie distiibuli"i) 
eid sale of cereals. Thus, while in 1901 only 167 rail/, ay statiojis had 
tkvators and stores (333 and 76 resjiectively, in which :■ ’,32.;. 272 busliels 
.'"uld be stored); in 1914 there were 347 stations uitli h8() elevators and 
‘Stores to hold 23,370,000 bushels. With these figures relatingto agri 
culture correspond those for all the other branches nl j)roductioii, industry, 
t'adc, transport, communications, finance, etc., shown in this \ earhook 
'-nd indicating the progress of the country, 


txxT.iL Report of the Dki’.artmext of Aokicllttjhk of the i ki>\i ski. <>i .Vij.ekia. i n 
Hdinonton (Alberta), iyi4, PP- + H- 

This is one of the reports tlie Uepartnients of Agiicultiiie of the various 
provinces of Canada publish annually on their work, tin genera cmi i i ins 
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of ogriculture, and the work of the various agricultural institutions in tb. 

province. . 

Alberta is still a new district, in which much land is yet awidtiru , 
colonists and the immigrants who arrive there in numbers ever\' yt- | 
are welcomed: in 1913 47 .^ 5 ^ arrived (5.9% of the whole population; 
whom, a veiy characteristic iact, 25,669 came from the United Stjitc- 
Yet in Alberta, though it must be classed among the comparatively niv> 
C'ountries, the organisation of agriculture has been remarkable. This 
proved by the above Report which, besides dealing with matters of u<h 
nical character, also shows the work done by the various associations 1,,: 
livestock improvement, co-operative dairying, the sale of eggs etc. -* 
also contains information on the Women's Institutes and generally ontlit; 
work done by public and private institutions in the prof essionaUchiraTi-:' 
of young farmers. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


II.\NI)BOOK<i ON C.^NADA, AUSTRALIA, NtSV ZEAIAND AND SOUTH AFRICA. With Map?. 

piled by Walter B Paton, M. A. and issued by the Emigrants’ Information OiTiCf. L-ii- 
(lou, 1914, 805 PP-, II maps. 


This is a collection, in a single bulky volume, of the Handbook? 
issued by the ^migrants' Information Office, on Canada, New South Y ak- 
Victoria," South Australia. Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmama, hew 
Zealand and South Africa, together with a Professional Handbook, shmviik 
the necessary qualifications in these countries for the cxercice of direr 
ent professions and a further handbook containing the statutes both of tb 
United Kingdom and of the colonies, relating to emigration, and infoima 
tion regarding the work of the British emigration societies, ihe larp 
maps which are bound up with the handbooks add greatly to t cm ere. 

of the collection. „ 

Primarily intended for would-be emigrants, to wffioni the 
etnbarassing choice of opportunities, the handbooks contain much t a ^ 
general interest in regard to the economic organisation of the vam . 
colonies and more partidularly to the methods of laud settlement ad p ‘ 
All the colonies still have large areas open to colonisation , 

on a great variety of different terms in order to meet the tastes 
circumstances of all desirable classes of settlers. 
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Angelo) ; M^muale di E.s-i^lazionc rUlla Cnlonia I'.ritrr.i. li/a-adi,. .v ; ; , 
liiion ofth’. Colony of Entrca). \'ol 7 , Svo. Rnuu', “ L’l’nivct-rlk- mi,., 

This Handbook, published by the Colonial Department, not onb- 
• intains, in chronological order, all the huv.y regulations and decrees issued 
the Colony of Eritrea, since the beginning nf its colonisation In- the 
[Lilians up to Xovcmber 2 (dh., i()i2, but also the treaties, .igreemeiits, 
javeiitions, orders, instructions and circulars concerning it, so as toshou 
rhc progressive development of the colony from the point of view of law and 
'anmistraticn. It will prove of the greatest use to those who inieiest 
cwiiiselves in colonial matters either on scientific or practical grounds. 


UMTl'l) SrATl'S, 


l .CK (S. J.): The Granger Moviaien'i\ j vo), S\'u.. -jip, H,iv\Mrd rni\ri'-iiv 
] ’ KS- . Cam bridge , 1913. 

The author of The Granger Movcmenl ex]daii;s at the outM-i il!:ii lu- 
' - -lot attenpted to write a history of iIk' “ (bauge. as the ( hder of I’at- 
of Husbandry is popularly called. His boiak is described in a <':ib 
-:tle as, '‘A study of agricultural oTg;!i;i:eition and its iiolitical, (a-onmnic 
'1 social manifestations ”, and deals witii the general agrariaa in.iveiiient 
th(- period from 1870 to 1880, wliicli centered nau'd tlie (Irange a.ntl 
vTcli, in the public mind at least, is indissolualdy eounecled witli that 
aicr. 

The period dealt with is perhaps the most interesting, and it is ecrtainly 
many ways the most eritkal, through which American agricullum has 
passed. It was a period of great expansion and of teclmiea) atlvanee. 
■ 2 , at the same time, of financial uncertainty, political lUirist and economic 
content. The farmers suffered in common with otlu'r e]:m<e< in the 
oirutry from the unstable condition of the currency and the ac('f-m])anying 
‘/Oiilatiou, from the high tariff, from heavy taxation, an dfroTii the dive rsiim 
■‘■01 enormous amount of capital from various tises into railw:{y const rmn- 
while in addition they had grievances of their r,\vn, i»articiilai-ly 
'diir.-t the railway companies, and the so-called Orangi-r mo\-(-nient is 
-:!eraliy associated with the fight against railway monopoly ;nid tli*' 
of anti-trust legislatiom It is not surpribng. lUerefr.ue, that 
‘■''fessorBuck has devoted three chapters of his book — more than a hmuh 
'P'^ges- to a discussion of the railway agitation and Granger legislation, 
'--•e chapter deals with the history of the Grange from the frmnrlmg of th<; 
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Order in 1867 to the year 1880 ; another is devoted to Grange • 

enterprises ; arai a third to the social and educational activities of the Oo'c-^ 
The value of the study is cnJiancfal by the addition of a Bihliogr.i 
extending to nearly forty pages, 

The author’s method of presenting his material is thoroughly v:,-,-, . 
and scholarly. The result is an rminently readable study of a nioveuiei • 
wliicli has had a profound Influence on the development of agTicuh-ir • 
organisatior. in the United vStates. 


rxrncD states. 


WAUGH (Eran'K a.) : Ruml IinprovL'iiK'til, New York, 1915. The Orausie Ju<l(l Comi)..;i 
Svt., >-^9 pp, ill. 


'i'he author of Rural Improvonoit has written a number of b(.>(;ks ■: 
a type v\hicli is sufficiently well indicated by their titles, Lamh:,};- 
Gardaiini:, The American Apple- Orchard, The Landscape BcauiiinL 
iLj^inucy 's Guide to Freiii Gnnn-n'^, etc. It is for this reastm perhaps thar, in 
has succeeded where others have failed and has written a really practic.i: 
and useful manual on rural improvement, which he defines as " the pnin - 
pies of civic art applied to rural conditions including village improvemeir 
and the betterment of the open country. ” ^Ir Waugh does not cliscikr- 
why the country should be improved : he shows how it may be improver;, 
and deals with the very definite problems of planning roads and strevu. 
laying out public gardens and recreation grounds, planting roadside trc\'. 
building village schools and public halls. These he treats as technical (piC" 
tions and suggests, advises and criticises, illustrating his argumeiiL ’■■vii!: 
a large number of plans and photographs. 

At the same time he recognises that the problem of rural improv enur;' 
is not simply a technical problem to be solved b\ the architect and thelar.'.i 
scape gardener. It is not only a question of how to do things, but also .-i 
how to get things done ; and the author, therefore discusses in the ln-.,r 
chapters of liis book the best methods of securing the co-operation of T' 
the members of a community in carrying out improvement prograninics 


RUGGER! AT/FREDO, gereiile resixiiisabile. 




